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NO CHANGE IN THE GRAPHIC 


ECAUSE the editor of The Graphic has invaded 

Virginia to become editor and publisher of the Rich- 
mond Evening Journal, it does not follow that he will 
have to slight his Los Angeles paper in any wise. To 
the contrary, he will cherish it more than ever and will 
keep in constant touch with the office by wire and 
through correspondence. Since the esteemed Mr. Hearst 
has demonstrated how easy it is to conduct a string of 
newspapers at points widely apart geographically, it 
should be simple enough to make one’s activities extend 
from Richmond to Los Angeles and back again. With 
an able staff to carry on the policies of The Graphic and 
the editorial page nowise changed, we invite our 
friends to continue as of yore, their weekly fealty to 
the columns of this paper. 


BACK-TO-THE-FARM-EAST 


HERE has been noted of late a back-to-the-farm 

movement in the east, stirred up in New England 
and along the middle states, where land has been plenti- 
ful and cheap and is naturally-irrigated. It is rather 
curious that homeseekers should neglect to take ad- 
vantage of this low-priced acreage, convenient to mar- 
kets, preferring, apparently, to strike out for virgin soil 
in locations remote from commercial centers. As re- 
vealing the opportunities that await the settler on the 
Atlantic seaboard the director of the census gives fig- 
ures which show that in 1910 there were 161,000,000 
acres of farm land in the thirteen original states, with 
only 83,000,000 improved. But what kind of land is it? 
Representative J. Hampton Moore has taken pains to 
investigate and in a recent speech in congress, in sup- 
port of the department of agriculture appropriations, 
he asserted that it is not of an arid nature, but land 
through which streams of water run, where there is a 
Natural irrigation and where all the farming of the 
country once was done. Said he: “Go with me along 
the streams of the coast, more than 140 of them, run- 
ning down into the Atlantic Ocean, and I will show you 
magnificent old homesteads, over in Virginia, along the 
James, and elsewhere; over yonder on the York, near 
by the place of the surrender of Cornwallis, with scen- 
ery as beautiful as anything to be found in the East, 
with land as rich as the sun ever shone upon, where 
only the remnants of colonial residences are left to 
show that there was a plantation once existing there. 
And why? Because in those days when the great 
planters thrived along the seaboard, George Washing- 
ton being at their head—and he was one of the original 
farmers of this country, sending to England, by the 
way, for skilled farm labor—-because in those days a 
man who was picking a home for himself, who was 
seeking to establish a plantation, selected a site along 
the line of the waterways. He did not build up on the 
hilltops; it was too difficult to get water for the fam- 
ily and the stock. He built down in the valley, along 
the stream. And it is the relic of these old homes that 
we see today.” It was the advent of the railroads that 
tended to shift the centers of population. From tlie 
natural waterways the farmers gravitated to the artifi- 
cial highways, leaving thousands of acres of arable 
land. It was an evolution that hurt the east and great- 
ly stimulated the movement westward. Take Virginia 
as an example. The official figures show that with a 
land area of 25,787,880 acres only 4,256,000 are under 


cultivation and producing crops, leaving uncultivated 
21,511,680 acres. Allowing two million acres for pas- 
turage and nine million acres for hills and swamps 
there remain fully ten million acres of unused, arable 
land for settlement and cultivation. ‘“Back-to-the-farm” 
in the east is the clarion call of Representative Moore. 


SOUTH AMERICAN ALOOFNESS 


LL. OR years the leaders of the financial and industrial 

"interests of this country have been urged to awak- 
en to the opportunities waiting on every hand in the 
great and almost undeveloped continent to the south, 
around the outer fringe of which alone have the vast 
possibilities been exploited. In a measure, United 
States enterprise has realized what an empire is await- 
ing the pioneer in South Amerca, and has invaded the 
country. But even yet the connections are not close. 
There are only two good boats a month from New 
York to Rio, and still fewer to Buenos Aires. England 
and—previous to the war—Germany have long been in 
much closer touch with South American affairs, com- 
mercially, than the United States. That which is more 
dificult to understand, however, is why, since the be- 
ginning of the European war, there has been no ex- 
tensive diversion of South American trade to this 
country, and, apparently, no determined effort on the 
part of the leaders in this country to promote such a 
diversion. We seem to find, in the uncommercial re- 
lations, the most logical explanation of the situation. 
The South American people have always maintained, 
and still maintain, an attitude of distinct aloofness to- 
ward us of the north. It is not that they dislike us or 
distrust us, but we do not interest them. They do not 
invite us to visit them. Except for the advertising 
literature issued by one or two steamship companies, 
the charms of Rio, Santiago, and Buenos Aires are not 
brought to our notice. No lures are held out for our 
wealthy tourists, no chambers of commerce disseminate 
information as to the delights of the southern conti- 
nent. By accident, we learn, occasionally, such inci+ 
dental facts as that Rio is the most beautiful city in 
the world, a city of white marble and palms, and that 
the opera in Buenos Aires is, perhaps, almost equal to 
that of the Metropolitan. A friend who is circum- 
navigating South America, and who has now rounded 
the Horn, writes us from Buenos Aires that his visits 
to the various cities are simply a record of one sur- 
passing splendor after another. Of these facts the 
South Americans seein not to care to advise us. The 
war has given the opportunity, not merely to cement 
trade relations, but to get acquainted in an intimate 
social way. Neither side has made any advances. So 
long as this aloofness continues, this country can ex- 
pect to reap little advantage of the tremendous Oop- 
portunities south of the equator. 


PESSIMISM AND INVENTION 


1B) ULL indeed is the day when no pessimist arises to 

inform us that the world is soon to be bankrupt 
of one commodity or another. A few years ago the 
fashion was to predict a timber famine which could 
not be postponed more than seven or eight generations 
at the rate the forests were being denuded. Coal, like- 
wise, was disappearing, Waterpower was being mon- 
opolized. The world was in a bad way. Then the 
pessimists exhausted all the various ramifications of 
the subject and directed their attention elsewhere. In 
the June number of McClure’s Magazine, Waldemar 
Kaempffert speaks loosely and glibly in terms of sta- 
tistics that run into nullions, to prove that at the 
present rate of increase in the use of automobiles and 
other engines consuming gasoline, this power-produc- 
ing fluid must increase in cost steadily and soon will 
retail at forty cents a gallon. He finds that the ojl fields 
of this country surely will be exhausted, and at the 
present rate of consumption there will be no gasoline 
at all twenty years from now. He voices a fluttering 
hope that one day an engine will be invented which will 
be run by alcohol, since this fluid can be distilled from 
almost any sort of vegetable matter, but he pins his 
real hope upon kerosene, conveniently forgetting that 
if he exhausts his oil fields he will likewise exhaust the 
kerosene supply, though, of course, this coarser oil js 
obtained in larger quantities from the crude petroleum 
than is gasoline. This is al] quite pathetic, or would 
be were it not amusing. Twenty years ago there were 
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no automobiles, and what gasoline was distilled was 
practically a drug on the market, so much so that laws 
had to be passed to prevent refiners from endangering 
consumers of kerosene by mixing the volatile oil with 
that used for illuminating purposes. Who is willing 
to predict that twenty years from now we shall still 
be using automobiles? For that matter, who is willing 
to stake his reputation as a prophet that the fantastic 
announcement of a Long Island inventor that he has 
devised a means of supplanting gasoline with ordinary 
water cheaply treated with chemicals, is a mere chi- 
mera? The inventive genius of the world never rests, 
and never yet has it failed to meet the needs of hu- 
manity. Doubtless, could we peep into the future and 
see the mode of living of the next generation, we would 
be as deeply astonished, and chagrined at our own 
failure to adopt its advanced methods, as would the 
mid-Victorians could they have caught a glimpse of 
the things we are today regarding as mere axioms of 
modern life. The economic pessimist is an “amoosin’ 
cuss,’ not without certain marked resemblance to the 
ostrich. 


PAIN AND DIVERSION 


N his recent volume of compiled remarks upon things 

, theatrical, George Jean Nathan devoted one chapter 
to the slapstick, observing “The basis of all humor is 
pain—that is, pain of a not too deep nature suffered by 
another. Every really effective jest, witty observation, 
facetious satire in the world’s history has been ground- 
ed on the discomfiture and troubles in one direction or 
another—mental, physical, financial or what not—of a 
fellow man.” That is to say, of course, counterfeit 
pain. If the audience thought that the tall comedian 
really poked his finger into the eye of the short, fat 
comedian, there would be protest instead of laughter. 
We enjoy seeing people pretend they are being made 
to suffer. It is because Mr. Charles Chaplin has mas- 
tered the knack of crowding the maximum of pretend- 
ed mishap and woe into the minimum of time, that he 
is drawing the largest salary ever paid a public enter- 
tainer. And, we might remark in passing, this may ex- 
plain the paucity of humor in that otherwise excellent 
journal, the Christian Science Monitor, though to us 
this seems to be carrying an excellent principle to an 
extreme point, if, indeed, this be the principle involved. 
However, it is clear that while Mr. Nathan’s remark 
about the relation between pain and laughter is the 
truth, it is not the whole truth. “No clash, no drama,” 
has long been accepted as an axiom of the theater. If 
the course of true love runs smooth, if no relatives 
interfere or rivals intervene, the story is not fit subject 
for a play. Unless there be strife of one sort or an- 
other, our interest wanes. Someone must be defeated 
if we are to be diverted, and the fact that the tragedies 
rank highest in dramatic literature goes to prove that 
when we are being entertained we do not demand that 
virtue triumph. In tragedy, the crash is more terrific, 
hence our greater interest in the play. It is so like- 
wise with the novel. Balzac, Dickens, Hugo, Dolstoy— 
their pages are crowded with incidents of suffering. It 
is so, again, with poetry, the epic overshadowing the 
gentle, contemplative lyric. To bring the idea closer 
home, it is so with the daily paper, whose sales mount 
high when the headlines announce a great battle or 
holocaust. True, we enjoy the pleasant things—the 
quiet walk under the stars, the sunrise in the moun- 
tains, the perfumed breeze from the Orange grove. 
But even in the realm of nature, do we not find our 
keenest pleasure in the sad monotone of the sea or the 
sght of tragic stormclouds racing before the gale? 
What is the answer to this riddle, that the thing which 
the human heart dreads most in its own life is the 
thing upon which the human brain most avidly feeds? 
A strange paradox, truly, and one which we may not 
unravel until we learn to see more clearly “what God 
and man are.” 


That there are so-called Americans who will sell 
ammunition to those who are actually fighting United 
States troops is nothing new. Chas. King in both his 
tales and accounts of actual experiences as an officer 
tells of wagon trains loaded with ammunition going 
to Sioux agencies in the summer of 1876. And practi- 
cally every other army officer who had any Indian 
War experiences could relate similar experiences. 
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%% Voyage from New Orleams to New York -- 8/5. Tc. 


ALIFORIANS, especially those who have long 


lived within sight and sound of the Pacific ocean, 
without traversing it farther than Catalina, or coast- 
wise to San Francisco or San Diego, will find in the 
sea voyage from New Orleans to New York, via the 
Southern Pacific steamers, an altogether delightful ex- 
perience. While the railroad journey over the Sunset 
Route offers panoramic views of endless variety, the 
traveler is pretty well satiated with inland scenery by 
the time he reaches Louisiana, after passing through 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, so that, psycholo- 
gically, he is in a most receptive mood to enjoy the 
entire absence of dust and relief from car ennui which 
the ocean trip affords. At least, this is true in a 
majority of cases. 

My frequent halts from the Apache trail southward, 
had in large measure dissipated the monotony ol a 
lang journey by rail, yet it was with keen anticipatory 
pleasure that I went aboard the ocean-going passenger 
ship Antilles, scheduled to sail from the Crescent City 
Wednesday, May 10, at 10 a. m. There are five steamers 
in the fleet, comprising the Momus, Creole, Antilles, 
Proteus and Comus. They are steel, full-powered pas- 
senger and cargo vessels, whose superiors for coastwise 
service it were hard to find. They are built for deep- 
sea navigation, having fine, sea-going qualities, speed 
and excellent passenger accommodations. I have 
sailed on all seven seas and have bunked in fo’castle 
and first cabin, with all intermediate stops, cansequent- 
ly I am able to make comparisons and draw conclu- 
sions. The Antilles will stand any test, and what is 
true of her is equally true of her sister ships. After a 
five-days’ intimate acquaintance, in which time we had 
various kinds of weather, I am free to say that a better- 
behaved boat never tagged a school of dolphins. She 
walks straight up into the wind, never rolls her beams 
or her r’s and is the sweetest-smelling craft I ever 
stepped aboard. 


This, after several days at sea, in which time I had 
opportunity to study the personnel of the ship’s officers 
from the competent master, Captain H. T. Boyd, to the 
bathroom steward, who, promptly at 6:15 every morning 
tapped at the door of my cabin and called “Your 
bawth is ready, sir!” Atmost all the under stewards 
are from Liverpool or London, carrying with them a 
soft Cockney accent and obliging ways. I heard the 
deck steward admonishing several young men who were 
standing on the steamer chairs to get a better view 
of the dolphins, “O, I soy, gentlemen, down’t dow 
that; the pawssengers won't loike it, ye know!” They 
came down, moved bv his earnest appeal. 


Purser William C. Gilbert has been twenty-five years 
in the service of this and other marine companies, a 
tall, rather serious-looking, slightly bald, but exceed- 
ingly affable and capable man, with a well-defined 
sense of humor that saves him from falling back on his 
nerves when a dozen or so women, traveling alone, are 
beseeching him for information, advice and sympathy. 
I never saw him lose his poise or his presence of 
mind on the most trying occasions. Chief Steward 
M. C. Duguid, the Adonis of the fleet, is similarly cap- 
able and efficacious under stress and these traits are 
refiected in all the subordinates, so that the passengers 
are assured prompt and constant attention in the ad- 
ministering of their creature comforts. 


Our bathroom steward is also the ship’s bugler. He 
has served in the Belgian and English armies and cer- 
tainly knows how to lip the trumpet. Fifteen minutes 
before sailing time his sharp call, clear and insistent, 
rang out reminding visitors it was time to go ashore. 
Then, when we had cast off, he played a quickstep 
that set everyone’s pulse to dancing. His call to meals 
is not so poetic, but it seems to arouse the passengers 
as nothing else could. We pass Port Chalmette, and 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip and then for one hundred 
miles the ship’s course is down the Mississippi river, 
beyond the banks of which, on either side may be seen 
a succession of plantations in a high state of cultivation. 
“Oysterville schoolhouse” is a tiny, one-room shack 
seventy-five miles down the river, sandwiched in be- 
tween two fishermen’s houses. Ten minutes later a 
lad rows out from shore and as he nears our ship calls 
“Got any papers?” Half a dozen Picayunes are tossed 
overboard, which he promptly secures before they are 
waterlogged. He waves his thanks and pulls for the 
land to get them dried. It seems to be the only means 
of communication these “marooners” have with the 
great world “up the river.” 


At Port Eads, where a good view is had of the Eads 
jetties, that notable piece of engineering, a small 
steamer comes abreast of us and a rowboat pulls along- 
side to take off the pilot. We watch him gingerly de- 
scend the rope ladder and give a cheer as he steps 
nimbly onto the thwarts. We now head for the Gulf 
stream, that best known of the great ocean currents 
whose waters are a deep indigo blue, having a tempera- 
ture at this time of the year of from 75 to &0 degrees. 
The air, heated by the warm current, is of semi-tropica! 
humidity and even in white flannels one is scarcely 
comfortable. At luncheon the stewarcl assigns the pas- 
sengers seats at the tables and with the first meal 
aboard the hour is passed getting acquainted with one’s 
neighbors. I am at the risht of the purser. At the 
five seats on iny right are five bright young men from 
California and Eureka, Oregon, representing the South- 
ern Pacific Railway. In pursuance of Mr. Sproule’s 
excellent policy to have the ticket men who come in 
direct contact with the public get more intimate knowl- 
edge of the great railway system, in batches of five 
they are being assigned thirty days’ vacation, on salary, 
and all expenses paid, to make this personal acquain- 
tance. This is the fourth or fifth party to be sent out. 
The five lucky ones this time comprise George W. 
Wetherby, city passenger agent at Pasadena, H. D. 
Johnston, freight and passenger agent at Bakersfield, 


C. C. Lary, occupying a similar position at_ Visalia, 


William T. Broderick, ticket clerk at San Francisco, 
and A. R. Tartar, serving in like capacity at Eugene, 
Oregon. A fine lot of alert, well-behaved, courteous 
youngsters of whom the road may well be proud. My 
vis-a-vis is another railroad man, C. L. Gibson of the 
New York Central road at Cleveland, whom our boys 
at table have christened “Grover.” He is a dapper 
little fellow whose stunning costumes are the admira- 
tion of the ship. Sunday morning he blossomed forth 
in a gorgeous black-and-white striped shirt, a necktie 
of the same material, a jaunty hat to match and socks 


We ran into a squall Friday which enveloped the 
ship so suddenly that not a few of the passengers were 
caught in the spindrift whirled on deck. It did not 
last long, however, and the sun soon appeared. The 
rainstorm offered a wonderfully attractive picture. In 
long. thin darts the moisture penetrated the ocean like 
so many pricking needles. Far as the eye could reach 
the waves presented the appearance of a perforated 
sheet. There was scarcely any sea on so that the il- 
lusion was complete. Schools of dolphins or porpoises 
chased us repeatedly and their antics proved a never- 
ending sovrce of diversion. Another lively sea-sprite 
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COLORFUL SUNSET BLENDING WITH MELLOW MOONBEAMS IN GULF OF MEXICO 


that appeared to be a continuation of the shirt. Even 
the dolphins that disported in the ocean crowded close 
to the rail to get a nearer view. The Daily Wireless 
thus apostrophized him: 


When Gibson puts his glad rags on 
Old Neptune all but shies; 

The dolphins crowd the weather side 
To feast their bulging eyes. 

His checkered shirt, his checkered hat, 
His checkered sox and tie 

So dent the trembling ether that 
It fairly shrieks “O, my!’ 


He is a versatile chap is Gibson, friendly and clever 
and a welcome addition to the “gathering” abaft the 
smoker on the port deck. Here are grouped our deck 
chairs and “our crowd,” besides the railroad men, in- 
cludes the four members of the Eva Taylor Company, 
who closed their vaudeville season on the Orpheum 
circuit at New Orleans. They are an attractive quar- 
tet, consisting of Mr. Grattan, who for eight years has 
been writing his own plays; Mrs. Grattan, his tall and 
gracious wife, and Walter D. Fishter and Mrs. Fishter, 
the latter a petite and pretty brunette. They are far 
and away superior to the average vaudeville entertain- 
ers. All four are Christian Scientists and their deport- 
ment at all times is a joy to the discerning. They sing, 
tell most amusing stories and never boast of their 
ability in anywise; so entirely unlike the average player 
in vaudeville or the legitimate. After the customary 
tramp along the promenade deck, following meals, we 
all meet at the rendezvous and expand our lungs in 
songs and story-telling, with an appreciative gallery 
grouped along the taffrail. It is good fun. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the Antilles Daily 
makes its appearance, hawked by a steward “newsboy.” 
“Editor” Dougherty is the senior wireless operator. He 
turns out a readable little sheet containing curt, wire- 
less news and pungent personals of interest to the pas- 
sengers. It is a regular feature of the voyage. The 
passenger list reveals thirty-six from California points, 
of which eighteen hail from Los Angeles; not a had 
showing that! Two of the number are Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence M. Knox. Mr. Knox is general agent of the 
Southern Pacific for all lines east of El Paso. He is 
making his first ocean trip and proves a popular addi- 
tion to our little community. Mrs. Knox is possessed 
of a pure, finely-cultivated soprano voice and at the 
Sunday morning services sang “Fear Not, O Ye Israel” 
and “Come Unto Me,” from the Messiah, in most en- 
joyable manner. Three Texas ministers on their way 
to attend the Presbyterian convention at Atlantic City, 
conducted divine worship which was attended by about 
eighty passengers, including my four vaudeville friends 
whom Messrs. Drown and Cline of the Orpheum will 
recall with pleasure. J believe that Mr. Grattan is the 
brother of Mrs. King, the efficient secretary of the 
Friday Morning Club. He has a most cultivated mind 
and revels in Walter Pater. 


is the flying fish, whose swift dash into space from 
the waves the eye can scarcely follow. He looks like a 
streak of wet silver in flight. 

Eleven times around the promenade deck constitutes 
a mile and by seven o’clock in the morning the tramp 


TAKING THE SHIP’S POSITION 


of the “constitutionalists” begins. At 7:30 the bugler 
sounds first call for breakfast and by eight o’clock one’s 
appetite is of razor-edge keenness. The food is excel- 
lently cooked and nicely served, which I am told ts true 
of all thy “Morgan line” boats. Our passage was so 
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smooth that there were few who missed a meal in the 
five-days’ trip. One amusing incident is worth telling. 

A woman—not from California—had a lower berth in 
a stateroom and hoped to occupy the apartment alone. 
But the first-cabin was well filled and it become neces- 
sary to give her a companion. The newcomer, a quiet 
little person, was quickly made to feel that she was not 
welcome, but she stood her ground. In great indigna- 
tion the holder of the lower berth hied herself to the 
purser and demanded that he locate the intruder else- 
where. Courteously but firmly he explained that her 
ticket did not entitle her to such discrimination. She 
stormed and declared that she would not share her room 
with the one he had sent, but would go elsewhere first. 
“Very well,” was the quiet response, “I will try to get 
you another berth, if you wish.” She did and she 
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would. The purser found a way to effect a change. 
Next morning, the irate passenger reappeared, meek and 
penitent. Her new roommate had snored so loudly the 
whole night that she hadn’t slept a wink. What could 
he do for her? I expect he helped her out, for he 1s 
the soul of courtesy, but I couldn’t help thinking she 
was well served for her display of ill-temper. 


Two dances were given in the dining salon en route 
and although it is rather dificult to dance with the 
flooring aslant, the passengers had a good time. The 
tables were stacked up on the sides and the seats un- 
shipped, giving clear floor space. One of the stewards 
played ragtime music on the piano, and for two hours, 
Thursday and Saturday nights, the younger folk 
danced until bedtime. Shuffleboard and other deck 
sports offer pleasant diversion, while auction bridge, 
“five hundred,” “au rhum” and other card games help 
to pass the time for those not inclined to more active 
physical exertion. We sight Palm Beach about four 
o'clock Friday afternoon when ten miles off shore and 
round Cape Hatteras early Sunday morning. Off this 
point the sea presents a notable change in color, the 
indigo blue of the Gulf stream giving way to a deep 
green. Brrr! White flannel suits must go into the 
discard. Heavy clothes and overcoats are now in de- 
mand and they hold sway for the remainder of the 
trip. 

ie five o’clock Monday morning we are close to Fort 
Wadsworth and an hour later reach quarantine station, 
where all hands are mustered in the dining salon and 
are then marched up on deck to pass the inspection 
officers. This duty performed, the ship is allowed to 
proceed up the harbor. We salute Bartholdi’s famous 
statue of Liberty, pay our respects to Governor’s 
Island and view with interest the numerous craft ply- 
ing up and down the harbor. Then the serrated lines 
of the tall buildings of Manhattan are seen edging the 
sky-horizon and proud New Yorkers aboard name aloud 
to the tenderfeet the notable structures for which 
America’s greatest metropolis is justly famed. Half 
an hour later we are safe alongside the Southern 
Pacific dock and our farewells are being said. One of 
the most delightful of ocean voyages is ended. 


GRAPHITES 


Though the English are popularly supposed to sym- 
pathize with the northern Irish in their opposition to 
home rule, many Anglo Americans will tell you they 
consider Sir Edward Carson as truly a traitor as the 
Sinn Fein leaders. Really, the only difference is that 
he worked openly when England had no other im- 
portant struggle on hand, while the others conspired 
in secret with a country at war with England. The 
popular idea that the time to get something you want 
is demand it tnexpectedly when the other fellow al- 
ready has his hands full is a mistake. You may get a 
temporary advantage but the resentment caused by a 
foul blow will always work to your disadvantage in 
the long run. 
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MOVIES’ NAPOLEON HAS A RIVAL 
By Randolph Bartlett 


NA ORE than a year has elapsed since the first show- 


iva ing of that epoch-making photo drama, “The 
Birth of a Nation,” and for many months the followers 
of this young art have been asking what was to be the 
next great film. Naturally, it was of D. W. Griffith 
himself that this question was asked, principally. Yet 
if you were to ask, today, the first score of persons you 
meet who speak glibly of Griffith as the master direc- 
tor, upon what pictures besides “The Birth of a Nation” 
they base their allegiance, perhaps, two or three might 
remember his really great “Judith of Bethulia,” (which, 
I am told, he still privately regards as his best work), 
“The Escape” and “The Battle of the Sexes.” Surely, 
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a brief program upon which to achieve such a monu- 
mental reputation, a fact which is explained by Grif- 
fith’s tremendous superiority. It remains to be seen 
whether or not this reputation will be able to bear up 
under the strain of responsibility for the ‘Fine Arts” 
release on the Triangle program, which the general 
public credits, or debits, to Griffith, as the third mem- 
ber with Ince and Sennett in the big combination. The 
Fine Arts pictures are ordinarily good, but not often 
do they rise to greatness, and I understand that while 
Griffith is nominally responsible for this portion of the 
Triangle list, he frequently does not so much as see 
the film before it is presented to the public. He is 
busily engaged upon his gigantic spectacle, ‘The 
Mother and the Law,” (which will not be the name of 
the picture eventually) and it is to this that the public 
has been looking for its next great sensation on the 
screen. 

Now, I would be the last to take my critical life in my 
hands by questioning the genius of Griffith. Thus far 
his limitations have been but two in number, the lim- 
itations of the camera in the first place, and the limita- 
tions of the public comprehension of pantomime in the 
second. But evidence has been placed before me within 
the last few weeks which convinces me that in just 
about two months one other director is going to take 
a big stride toward overhauling the Griffith reputation, 
for I believe he has all that Griffith has, and one other 
thing added. His name is Herbert Brenon. 

This name is not a household word. Perhaps, not 
many of the moving picture “fans” are familiar with 
it. I will not go into the details of his career, prin- 
cipally for the reason that I am not familiar with it. 
But it will place him definitely to say that he directed 
“The Clemenceau Case,” the great Kellerman picture 
“Neptune’s Daughter,” and was the constructive genius 
behind the successful career of Theda Bara. Whatever 
one may think of the ethical value of the vampire 
series, at least, it must be admitted that the plays were 
beautifully done. “Neptune’s Daughter,” in its time, 
probably marked a high water mark (!) in motion pic- 
tures. But in those days—four or five years makes a 
thing ancient history in filmdom—the astonishing fact 
was of such absorbing interest that few paused to ask 
who was the Belasco of the work. Consider the limi- 
tations, mechanical and otherwise, of the days of “Nep- 
tune’s Daughter;” consider that a man who invested a 
large sum of money in a picture play was regarded 
about the same as a banker of twenty years ago re- 
garded Pittsburg Phil; in this light that achievement 
in its way was as great an epoch-maker as “The Birth 
of a Nation,” or “Cabiria.” It was a tremendous finan- 
cial success, and established firmly for all time the faith 
of William Fox, producer, in Herbert Brenon, director. 

About a year ago Mr. Fox said to Mr. Brenon, “I 
want you to put aside everything else and devote 
yourself to the task of making the greatest picture that 
you know how.” “How much money will you spend?” 
the director asked first. “Anything up to a million 
dollars.” Since that time Brenon has been devotine all 
his energy to trying to dispose of one of Mr. Fox’s 
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millions (a large part of which he had been instru- 
mental in accumulating) and late in June when a New 
York theater, not even selected at this writing, gives 
the first run of the Brenon creation, title also not even 
selected at this writing, the director will nearly 
have reached the seven figures. I have just seen a 
private view of a few of the reels, at which Mr. Brenon 
presided as cutter-in-chief, engaged in skimming 10,000 
feet of cream off the gross footage of 220,000 lineal feet 
of celluloid. 

The work was done from August to April in Jamaica. 
Again, Brenon selected The Kellerman as his star. 
“If this picture is the success that I hope,” he said to 
me today, “it is because I had a star who could do 
anything that any woman can do on land or water, 
for a camera, and behind me a producer who gave me 
carte blanche.” The scenario is his own. His in- 
spiration was received in the corridors of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, largely from oriental can- 
vases by Villegas and landscapes by Childe Hassam and 
Sorolla. I think this 1s a point which motion picture 
directors would do well to note. The great men in 
any art must be artists. How bald it sounds when you 
write it out, almost as if it were by Elbert Hubbard or 
Gerald Stanley Lee. But there are several thousand 
directors in this country who believe that they can 
reach the top of their profession by being good car- 
penters and reading the Saturday Evening Post and 
Cosmopolitan. Brenon thinks first in terms of art, and 
then concentrates upon the task of making his art 
ideas intelligible to the public through the medium of 
the cinematograph. Mark the diversity of themes in 
his scenario: A quaint touch of natural history, trans- 
nuigration of souls, fairy lore, a love story with its ac- 
companiment of jealousy and hatred, scenes of oriental 
splendor, a great battle and a hard-fought siege, life 
among mermaidens, and all manner of spectacular 
scenes on land and seat and in cataracts. Now here 
is a remarkable thing about this story, that it is one 
which 1s extremely difficult to tell in words, and yet 
which is told quite plainly and simply via the cellu- 
loid. In short, the difference between this film and* 
any others I have seen is the difference between pro- 
duction and reproduction . “The Birth of a Nation,” 
“Cabiria.” all the films, big and little I have ever seen, 
center about stories which can be told comprehensive- 
ly in words, (excepting perhaps those in which the 
physio‘ogy of Charles Chaplin is exploited). These 
pictures reproduce in new form, familiar stories. Bren- 
on’s picture does not do this, but projcets in visual 
form an idea which could not be expressed so well, 
if at all, in any other medium. 

Here 1s where motion photography must ultimately 
And its highest achievement, though, in the nature of 
things, because of the rarity of great artists, perhaps, 
its most infrequent achievement as well. But music 
brings its story which painting cannot tell, and paint- 
ing and its allied arts arouse emotions which differ 
from those stimulated by literature, while a compari- 
son of the printed play with the same play produced 
upon the stage shows the unique function of the drama. 
To each art its own voice. In a measure the voice of 
the cinema ts closely akin to that of the stage, its prin- 
cipal difference being that its limitations are fewer. 
Yet when the camera learns through experience and 
experiment to bring to its patrons stories which could 
be told in no other way, then it will be indisputably 
entitled to the place of honor among the arts which 
many critics, despite its accomplishments, would now 
deny it. Judged by modern standards, how much of 
the painting, music, sculpture and other creative works 
would be eligible when those arts were less than two 
decades old? 


Now the one unique characteristic of Brenon, per- 
ceptible in a marked degree in the scenes of his film 
projected at the private view, which I have discerned 
in scarcely any other film productions, is a fine sensi- 
tiveness. Griffith is ruthless. In “The Birth of a Na- 
tion” he began at the outset to attack the emotions, 
and never stopped until the last turn of the crank. 
Shock and thrill followed thrill and shock, until the 
nerves of the highly-strung spectator were shattered. 
The lyric interludes necessary for the bare telling of 
the story were few and brief. All else was the clash 
and crash of warring forces, portrayed in their most 
vehement and elemental manifestations. Battles and 
crimes followed one another in a veritable riot of 
sensation. Nor is this adverse criticism. The theme 
was “The Birth of a Nation,” and that nation was por- 
trayed in all the agony of its travail, by a master hand 
driving home an idea. It was not pretty but it was 
art. How Herbert Brenon would have handled such 
a theme I cannot guess, but from what I have seen of 
the man and his work I am confident that he would 
have exerted all his powers to furnish relief for the 
ravished nerves of sensitive spectators. In his own 
picture he has battle scenes as tremendous as any in 
Griffith’s civil war drama, armies fully as large at death 
grips; and, perhaps, the clash is even more terrific by 
reason of the fact that the picture deals with the age 
before gunpowder, and the combat is hand to hand, 
cavalry sweeping down upon cavalry, men swarming 
up walls and being hurled down by the defenders. Yet 
this is always a spectacle, and at no time does Brenon 
make a direct attack upon the emotions. He does not 
drag the spectator into his conflict, but subtly pro- 
jects his idea by producing an entirely impersonal thrill 
—if such a seeming contradiction in terms can be 
conceived. 

In fine, I permit no man to go beyond me in ad- 
miration for the work of Griffith “short of idolatry,” 
but I am convinced that a rival, or rather a peer, has 
arisen. Perhaps the word “arisen” also is misleading, 
to those who know of Brenon’s other creations, and it 
might be more exact to say that he has been given his 
opportunity. That through this opportunity he will 
achieve a national reputation, is my prophecy. Cer- 
tainly, there is room for men of this caliber in this 
vast art or industry—whichever- you may choose to 
call it—for the fruits of such great productions as 
these mileposts in animated photography are higher 
standards for the thousands of lesser men who are 
providing such a mass of diversion for the public. 
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Na Katharine IKlowaredl: amd tlhe lmagists By Marguerite Wilkinson NG 


O say that Katharine Howard of Concarneau, 


France, and New York City is here in Los Angeles 
is to say that we have as our guest one of the most en- 
thusiastic and devoted friends of poetry. Mrs. How- 
ard is well known to us as the organizer of The Poetry 
Society of Utah and her books have been widely read 
and discussed in the east. ‘Candle Flame,” “The 
Book of The Serpent” and “Eve” have all been pub- 
lished by Sherman, French & Company. Elia W. 
Peattie of The Chicago Tribune says that “Candle 
Flame” is a play “delicate as a moonstone set in sil- 
ver.” Henry L. Southwick of Emerson College oi 
Oratory says that the collection of fables called “The 
Book of The Serpent” is “a type of reading as rare 
as it is delicious.” And Mrs. Howard’s “Eve” has been 
sent to us for review. 

“Eve” is a book that will be interesting to all who 
believe that the time has come for women to be braver 
in thinking and expressing the thoughts of woman- 
hood, the dreams and aspirations of one-half of the 
human race. In it Mrs. Howard uses the old myth 
of the garden of Eden in a quite modern way, showing, 
in the growth of Eve, the development of mankind 
and womankind through the centuries. She says that 
it is not to be considered a feminist book so much as 
a book dealing with racial experience. 


In manner the poem is somewhat archaic, using as it 
does the old verb forms, “speaketh,” “searchest,” and 
the like, instead of our simpler modern forms. Pos- 
sibly, she considers them better suited to the mytho- 
logical characterization of her poem, but I think the 
result is not quite saisfactory because it is difficult to 
use the old forms, nowadays, with the scriptural sim- 
plicity and restraint that belong to them, because they 
are no longer natural to us as a part of every day folk 
speech. The use of these forms, now, in long poems, 
usually gives an effect of too much “thou.’ And 
“Eve” is also too exclamatory. But it is written in the 
modern rhapsodic form well suited to the theme and 
many lines are original and good. For example, “The 
Inscrutable One” says to Eve “Let the rains lick thee 
to cleanness, and the Sun and the Winds they shall 
groom thee....” And toward the end of the book 
are passages that fill one with real exultation in wom- 
anhood. 


“Who cometh with chant of great clearness? 

Who, with feet flower shod, embroidereth the paths of 
the forest? 

Who pusheth the branches aside with the strength of her 


arins? 
Who looketh with eyes in which stars are entangled? 
Who encirecleth her head with the pale crescent moon?” 


Mrs. Howard is planning another book which Sher- 
man, French & Company will publish. It is a volume 
of child verse “for grown-ups” and will be illustrated 
by the author. 


It may be that Mrs. Howard is just what The Review 
of Reviews calls her, a “rare mystic.” Certain it 1s 
that her lectures have enabled her to contribute to the 
good cause of poetry a part of her charm and her en- 
thusiasm. In working for other poets she says that 
she adds their inspiration to her own. “Poetry,” says 
Katharine Howard, “is a universal religion.’ Here 
is her “Belgium” contributed to Poetry. 


This is the field that was crushed in their dying, 
And over and over the wind blows sighing— 
A desolate, sobbing, searching wind. 

‘Tis a low gray land of barren spaces 

And long rough ridges of burial places, 

The grass bruized into the choking sod. 


The clouds are lank with a dull slow weeping, 
And the mist enshrouds the place of their sleeping. 
* *« * 


“Some Imagist Poets, 1916” has just been published 
by Houghton Mifflin & Company. It is the annual an- 
thology of this much discussed school, and in it is a 
preface explaining imagist principles rather more fully 
than they have been explained to the public in earlier 
volumes of poetry of the same kind. It is recommend- 
ed to all who really wish to understand the subject, 
and here is one interesting paragraph. 


“The only reason that Imagism has seemed so anar- 
chaic and strange to English and American reviewers 
is that their minds do not easily and quickly suggest 
the steps by which modern art has arrived at its pres- 
ent position. Its immediate prototype cannot be found 
in English or American literature, we must turn to Eu- 
rope for it. With Debussy and Stravinsky in music, 
and Gauguin and Matisse in painting, it should have 
been evident to everyone that art was entering upon 
an era of change. But music and painting are uni- 
versal languages, so we have become accustomed to 
new idioms in them, while we find it hard to recog- 
nize a changed idiom in literature.” 


This preface goes on to say that the crux of the sit- 
uation is in this and that the imagists wish to be 
judged by other standards than those employed in 
Nineteenth Century art, but they are careful to state 
that they do not belittle the past-—-an accusation fre- 
quently brought against them—but on the contrary 
have the greatest admiration for the past and humility 
toward it, while preferring to express themselves in 
their own way. This they should be permitted to do. 
And when men and women have set their minds on 
going—say to Paris—it is useless for critics to point 
out to them the way to Peoria! 


Poets represented in this volume are Richard Alding- 
ton,.H. D., John: Gould Fletcher =r seer nee. H. 
Lawrence, and Amy Lowell. Amy Lowell’s poems are 
her famous “Patterns” originally published in The Lit- 
tle Review, “The Spring Day,” which recently made a 
sensation in Chicago, and “Stravinsky’s Three Pieces, 
‘Grotesques’ for String Quartet.’ This composition 
was played by The Flonzaley Quartet in 1915-1916, 


The poem by Miss Lowell is said to be based on the 
program which M. Stravinsky appended to his work. 

kichard Aldington is represented by several charac- 
teristic poems of varying quality. Here is one whose 
quaint charm sets it apart from the others. It will 
appeal, I think, to many who seldom like Imagist 
verse, 

After Two Years 


She is all so slight 

And tender and white 
As a May morning. 

She walks without hood 

At dusk. It is good 
To hear her sing. 


It is God’s will 

That I shall Jove her still 
As he loves Mary. 

And night and day 

I will go forth to pray 
That she love me. 


She is as gold 

Lovely, and far more cold. 
Do thou pray with me, 

For if I win grace 

To kiss twice her face 
God has done well to me.. 


John Gould Fletcher has written several brilliant 
poems on Arizona that are included in this collection. 
They are good examples of the imagist theory of ca- 
dence at work. Each strophe does give one a sense of 
“balance and flow of rhythm” as we are told it should, 
and the several strophes grouped together in each in- 
dividual poem seem to have, moreover, the quality of 
belonging together by reason of their sound values. 
Those who know Arizona can tell whether it 1s real- 
ized and presented in these poems with vivid verisimil- 
itude. I do not know it but they give me a very keen 
imaginative pleasure. Take, for example, these lines 
from “The Windmills” 

“The windmills, like great sunflowers of steel, 

Lift themselves proudly over the straggling houses; 


And at their feet the deep blue-green alfalfa 
Cuts the desert like the stroke of a sword. 


Yellow melon flowers 

Crawl beneath the withered peach trees; 

A date palm throws its heavy fronds of steel 
Against the scoured metallic sky.” 


For several reasons I find much that is good in the 
imagists. They are often extreme and exaggerated 
and a bit bizarre, but they are never trite. And they 
believe that poems should be read aloud for their mu- 
sic. And if anything is true of poetry this 1s. 


oe 


One of the first and most devoted of the pioneers in 
the present poetry renaissance is Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
of New York City, poet, lecturer, critic, and secretary 
of The Poetry Society of America. Miss Rittenhouse 
is best known to the public through her anthologies, 
“The Little Book of Modern Verse” and “The Little 
Book of American Poets.” The former has been the 
best selling anthology of recent years and is now in 
its tenth edition. It is a good boon comrade of poet- 
ry. lovers, and although it 1s conservative and leaves 
out many poems by the more radical moderns which 
I should like to see included, it has the merit of ex- 
cluding bad poetry. There is nothing in it that is not, 
to say the least, pleasing. “The Little Book of Amer- 
ican Poets” more recently published by the same pub- 
lisher, Houghton Mifflin & Company, went through 
three editions in six weeks. I hope to mention it 
again later. Miss Rittenhouse wrote her first book 
on contemporary poetry in 1904. It is called ‘The 
Younger American Poets” and is tn use in the Univer- 
sity of Japan, as far away as Tokio. 


Miss Rittenhouse has been very well received as a 
lecturer and has spoken before audiences at Columbia 
University, The Brooklyn Institute, and numerous 
other schools and colleges. She hopes to visit the 
coast and we hope she will. Here is one of her poems 
published in Harper’s Magazine for March. It is 
called “Frost In Spring.” 


“Oh, had it been in Autumn, when all is spent and sere, 
That the first numb chill crept on us with its ghostly 
hint of fear, 
I had borne to see love go with things detached and frail, 
Swept ee with the blowing leaf on the unresting 
gale! 


But Meee life is a breath new-drawn, when earth js all 
elate, 

When joy comes like a spirit through a paradisal gate, 

How can it be that you aud I bring love no offering, 

How can it be that frost shall fall upon us in the Spring!” 


“Five Men and Pompey” by Stephen Vincent Benet 
is a booklet published by The Four Seas Company 
of Boston. It is written with skill, although the qual- 
ity is uneven, and is a series of “dramatic portraits” of 
certain great Romans of Pompey’s time. In poems of 
this character there is need of felicitous phrasing to 
make the personalities real, because we have all read 
much about them and made our own conception of 
them. Mr. Benet makes a good mental picture for us 
occasionally in lines like these, 


“Caesar will listen with a little smile, 
A smile like two blue ice-cliffs as they part.” 


The hero most intimately realized and portrayed in 
this little book seems to me to be Lucullus in the 
poem “Lucullus Dines—’ Lucullus tells the story of 
his heart and we wonder that he is remembered for 
his dinners. Mr. Benet makes him say, 


“Yes, they know me well, 
These young men, ‘That old dragon on the hill, 
Who gives such gorgeous dinners. Gods, his wines! 
Fit for Apollo! ” 


There is fine irony, too, in the fast line of the poem, 
“Tarentine oysters and sweet Wines from Thrace.” 


Tat the love song of Lucullus is really beautiful and 


Mr. Benet’s volume would be worth reading for that 
one thing alone. 

‘“T thought of love as a crooked knife, 

As a soft and passionate lord; 

Born when the king’s beards dipped in wine 

And the gold cups clashed on the board. 

But my love came like a blast of cold, 

A straight, clean sword. 


I thought of love as a secret thing, 
For an hour of incensed ease, 

When breast and breast together cling, 
Under sweet-scented. trees. 

My love is all good comradeship, 

More great than these, 


I thought of love as a toy for a day, 
Soon to: be overpassed; 

Light and frail as a hollow shell, 
That into the brook is cast. 

My love holds while the earth endures, 
And the. suns stand fast. 


I thought of love as mixed with earth, 
One with the bloom of the sods, 

My love is air and. wine and fire, 
Breaker of metes and rods, 

A slender javelin tipped with light, 
Hurled at the gods.” 


Once upon a time a certain artist was driving 
through a marvelous country of shadowy canyons and 
shining heights with a party of friends. And Just at 
sunset they came to a turn of the road, where, if they 
lifted their eyes to the hills, they might see pinnacles 
of silver pink ranged against a flery sky. And the art- 
ist exclaimed, “Oh look at the pink hills!” And a prac- 
tical friend, without ever looking up, answered hint 
after the manner of those who are imbued with the 
traditions, “Hills are not pink—they are nurple!” But 
the hills were pink, nevertheless, and the artist, hushed 
by the sheer wonder of their color, forgot to argue 
with his friend whose eyes and soul were veiled by a 
convention founded on the fact that in the other ex- 
periences of his life, or in the [literature he had read, 
hills were called “purple.’ It is a part of the function 
of the poet to lift this veil of convention that we may 
see living and genuine beauty in a miraculous uni- 
verse. 

* ok * 

Will Sabin has sent us from Hawaii a copy of his 
book of innocuous newspaper verse, entitled “The Edge 
of the Crater’ and published by The Paradise of the 
Pacific Press. It would be cheery work to praise all 
books that show kindliness and wholesome human 
qualities even if their value as poetry were littie. But 
I remember a certain motto that begins “to be honest 
—to be kind’ and I understand whv it is necessary to 
be honest first. Mr. Sabin’s book is not poetry. 

Kk *k x 

It is not generally known that The Independent dis- 
covered Robert Frost and printed one of his poems 1n 
1904, long before Mr. Frost became famous. The cur- 
rent issue of The Independent publishes an article 
on the New England poet which will appeal to lovers 
of—say “A Hundred Collars.” The Independent, by 
the way, discovered Sidney Lanier and was one of the 
first magazines in this country to publish the work 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

* ok Ox 

Those who are wont to tell us that fine tragedy and 
grave romance are things of the past, that modern 
life is secure and practical, should consider the tragic 
and romantic love and marriage of Joseph Plunkett 
and Grace Gifford at midnight of the night before 
he was shot for treason. That love and death should 
cheat each other thus—surely that is a theme for 
poets. 

* «Ox 

Poetry Society of America held the annual Spring 
Festival at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Unter- 
meyer, “Greystone,” on the Hudson, May twenty-sixth. 
The Poetry Society will soon be ready to announce the 
winners of the two prizes for best poems read at meet- 
ings in the last year. 

* ok O* 

May twenty-third was chosen as the day for the 
height of the Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebration 
in New York. Percy MacKaye’s masque, “Caliban; by 
the Yellow Sands” was given at the stadium in the 
grounds of The City College. The performance was 
under the auspices of the permanent committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor. 

Upton Sinclair, the author of a number of novels 
dealing with sociological themes, will lecture before 
The Friday Morning Club, June sixteenth. His sub- 
ject will be “The Voice of The Ages” and the lecture 
will be of especial interest to poetry lovers because it 
will have reference to Mr. Sinclair's fine anthology 
“The Cry for Justice’ which we have mentioned be- 
fore in The Graphic. This volume contains poems and 
brief passages of prose from twenty-five languages and 
from the literature of a period of five thousand years 
of the world’s history. Mr. Sinclair’s books have been 
translated into seventeen foreign languages and those 
who have heard him lecture tell us that he is most in- 
teresting. He is staying in Pasadena. 


Our Soldier Dead 


Some sleep beneath the briny deep, 

And some on northern ice-bound strands, 
While many rest in nameless graves 

In distant palm-fringed, tropic lands. 
A few, more blessed than comrades dear, 

In sun-kissed vales at home are laid; 
To them on each Memorial Day, 

A nation’s homage due is paid. 
In battle’s strife each bravely fought, 
And played a valiant hero’s part; 
But the soldier-lad I love the best 

Lies buried in my inmost heart. 


—BELLE COOPER 
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JULIUS CAESAR IN HOLLYWOOD 


By Reginald Pole 


VY ET once again with more conviction than ever has 

been demonstrated the utter futiity of attempting 
to present Shakespeare in pageant form. Thirty thou- 
sand spectators, a galaxy of popular mummers, young 
men and maidens, horses and oxen, flood-lights and 
grease-paint galore; and, of course, the inevitable con- 
sequence, the only result that could possibly have been 
expected—confusion thrice confounded. And, strang- 


est of all, not a word of protest! On the contrary 
nothing but the usual indiscriminate open mouthed 
adulation. “Superb,’ “Unbelievably magnificent,” “Un- 
surpassed,” these are the kind of epithets that have 
been hurled about broadcast without any regard for 
critical truth. 


What then is the truth? Let us be quite honest in 
the matter. “The audience was under a_ spell of 
beauty.” Of course it was! An audience of thirty 
thousand persons in an open air theater among the 
hills and under the stars, most of them at such a per- 
formance for the first time in their lives, would be cer- 
tain to be under such a spell. The sympathetic thrill 
of an enormous crowd of people in the presence of the 
beauty of nature is always to be counted on; it is a 
psychological certainty. It is easy then for the inex- 
perienced to mistake the source of this emotion and 
to confuse the conditions of the production with the 
production itself. As a matter of fact it is a superb 
compliment to Nature, as expressed in man’s social in- 
stinct and in her own unalloyed beauty, that she did 
triumph in spite of the clumsy, foolish sacrilege in 
which she was compelled to participate. The one glori- 
ous consolation is that she survived the ordeal, afford- 
ing ample justification for all our open-air theater 
schemes for the future. 


I wish I could end here! Detailed criticism of one's 
friends is a quixotic and a thankless task, and it is only 
my faith in Shakespeare’s dramatic instinct that forces 
from me this protest. Julius Caesar is one of the most 
intensely psychological of Shakespeare’s plays. It is 
almost entirely concerned with the contrasted charac- 
ters of Brutus, Cassius and Antony, in the case of the 
first two with the contemplation of, and in all three 
with the re-action following after, Caesar’s murder. In 
his presentation of these three characters Shakespeare 
has displayed to the full his supreme psychological in- 
sight. Every sentence they utter and every change of 
thought are perfectly studied and must be conveyed to 
the audience with the utmost naturalness in order to 
express their full meaning. In Shakespeare’s time the 
farthest spectator was not more than thirty feet from 
the principal actors, so that every shade of facial ex- 
pression, every subtle inflection of the voice could be 
perfectly understood. Shakespeare wrote for this kind 
of audience and this manner of acting, and any other 
kind of presentation is a gross distortion of his artistic 
methods and must necessarily fail to give us the real 
Shakespeare. 


There is no reason why the history of Caesar's death 
should not provide material for a successful pageant, 
but Shakespeare’s version must not be used in this con- 
nection. The pageant as a form of art must bewwttrer- 
ly differentiated from the drama and must have its own 
authors and its own producers who shall completely 
understand its requirements. This point cannot be em- 
Phasized too strongly. The trouble with the Holly- 
wood performance was that it was a little bit of every- 
thing, with a cumulative effect of nonsense. Compared 
with the ‘‘Passing Show” it was infinitely less effective 
because it did not achieve what it set out to do, which 
the “Passing Show” did. 


Now let us consider each department on its own 
merits. First then, the acting. Alas, what can we say? 
We know how Shakespeare wished his lines to be 
spoken. And yet how many of the Hollywood cast 
spoke “trippingly on the tongue” and “o’erstepped not 
the modesty of Nature?” How many refrained from 
Soloutniner | [ can only remember one? Cagéa. In- 
deed his all too short appearance and parts of An- 
tony’s oration were the only convincing pieces of 
speaking in the evening, the latter chiefly because 
Antony could then shout and be heard without losing 
the effect of naturalness. The speaking of blank verse 
would seem to be a lost art so far as the English speak- 
ing stage is concerned, and the principal reason is that 
our actors and actresses are too ignorant of poetry, 
and not only of poetry but also of English, which is 
one of the most difficult languages in the world to 
master. 

Let us pass swiftly over the setting of the first four 
acts which looked exactly the motion-picture village 
that it was, and Brutus’ family bathing-tent, on to the 
last act and the beacon bon-fires. This picture was 
certainly beautiful, though it suggested “Die Walkure’” 
rather than Shakespeare. By the way, what subtle 
psychology ordained that the battle should be prac- 
tically over before Brutus and Cassius had taken charge 
of their respective armies? The other ott-standing 
picture was the entry of the flower-girls in the first act, 
an episode equally unconnected with the play! As for 
Antony’s mob in the market-place it looked a mere 
handful, and the management also made the glaring 
mistake of placing the all important figure of Antony 
in a white costume against a white background, to the 
almost complete extinction of his silhouette. which 
should be the one predominant impression in the whole 
picture. Why again where Brutus and Cassius left to 
stride up and down the market-place in solitude at a 
moment when the whole city was thronged with peo- 
ple, and why was the shrewd Cassius so criminally 
careless of eavesdroppers? 

Ah, when will our would-be serious’ entertainers 
learn the value of a little psychology? We should be 
grateful for so little; and there would then be so much 
less to forgive! Sincerity will always serve some pur- 
pose, and my frankest wish is that they should be 
wiser next time. And may there be many next times! 
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HAS ENGLAND LOST THE WAR? 
By Cyril H. Bretherton 


UBLIN has had its’ long promised syndicalist— 


Sinn Fein Rebellion, but the result thereof can- 
not be said to be material beyond the fact that it has 
enabled us to get rid of one of our multitudinous fat- 
heads in high places. Alas! There is little chance of 
the lesson being taken to heart. The appointment to 
the committee which is to investigate the Irish rebel- 
lion of Lord Hardinge, himself shortly to be investi- 
gated for the Mesopotamta muddling, is a good in- 
dication of the kind of whitewashing that will be done. 
There now seems to be good reason to suppose that 
the so-called Irish rebellion was financed by Germans 
in London,—there are plenty there, “naturalized,” of 
course—that the government seems afraid to touch. 
The impetus, however, was provided by the New York 
frish-Americans. in this connection the shooting of 
Sheehy-Skefiington was as significant as it appears to 
have been illegal. What Sheehy Skeffington has done 
in the past to foment rebellion in Ireland, from the 
safe refuge of New York, a good many Americans 
well know and if he really was posting up pacificist 
notices when he was arrested it was not because he 
ever entertained or expressed any pacificist ideas as 
regards Ireland and Great Britain. Needless to say 
this does not acquit his executioner whose fate will 
have a big effect on Irish public opinion. 

In general effect the rebellion is, of course, good-bye 
to Home Rule and incidentally good-bye to the Liberal 
Government at the first general election. But probably 
their fate was already sealed. In fact Irish-British 
politics may be said to have been put back to the con- 
dition they occupied in Parnell’s time. Everybody is 
immensely sorry for Redmond whose life work has 
been ruined. It is usual to add “by a handful of ir- 
responsible hotheads,” but Mr. Redmond knows only 
too well the extent to which Irish parliamentarians 
and others who have been for him with their lips have 
been against him in their hearts. 

Downfall at Kent came as surprise to no one. We 
have known well enough that for a long time the Brit- 
ish reports from Mesopotamia were unreliable, to put 
it mildly, just as they were from Gallipoli, and that 
for the truth we had to look to the Turkish reports. 
But the British are too busy buying and selling to care 
much who is responsible or whether anyone is exe- 
cuted. As to the remainder of our military muttons 
we are, like the Peers in Gilbert’s song, doing nothing 
and doing it well. We all hope for a big “push’— 
somewhere—some day—but nobody really expects any- 
thing to come of it. It is only by attrition that we can 
hope to defeat the Germans—attrition on land and the 
naval blockade. 

Personally, I think we have already lost the war. 
By that I mean that only mutual exhaustion now re- 
mains and that the concluding terms of peace will be 
rather favorable to Germany—certainly not the terms 
that her behaviour in Belgium and elsewhere has mer- 
ited. England has been too slow in getting to work 
and in consequence before she is finally able to exert 
her tardily gathered resources in men and supplies—and 
brains—her money and her “stomach for the fight” 
will have evaporated. Of course one does not need 
money to fight if one has the right kind of government 
as in Germany, or the right spirit as in France, or if 
the struggle is vital to the life of the people as it is to 
the French and as the Germans have been taught to 
think it is to them. But money is necessary to con- 
tinue the fight as England is waging it and for the 
stakes—imore or less academic—for which England is 
playing. 

This is merely my private opinion and I hope it is 
as ill-founded as most opinions about the war are. I 
think that camp life has perhaps encouraged the pes- 
simistic disposition. There is something so trifling 
and impractical and early Victorian about it all. Take 
one thing. The camp throws into the pig trough every 
day several bushels of potatoes, about a sack of oat- 
meal and several stone of perfectly good meat, not 
to mention trifles, like stewed prunes by the pail and 
pounds and pounds of suet puddings. And this is go- 
ing on in hundreds of camps all over the countrv. Pos- 
sibly it can’t be helped and is going on in Germany 
just as much as here. But it makes one thoroughly 
disgusted with war and the kind of mind that has made 
it what it is. I am beginning to come to the conclusion 
that the United States is doing well to keep out of the 
mess, even at the loss of a certain amount of dignity. 
However, that is a wide question. If you sidestep one 
war when it comes along you seem inevitably to butt 
headlong into a still worse one later on. 


When I read the Los Angeles Graphic it seems 
like a publication from another world so remote are 
you from the conflict that has torn Europe up by the 
roots. Personally, I cannot see that you have done 
anything to deserve such tranquillity and you may yet 
(if you get your deserts) live to hear enemy sea planes 
dropning bombs upon selected spots in the City of 
the Angels. I must confess that there are several 
spots that might be improved by the process if it 
could be carried out without loss of life. 

Hare Hall Camp, Essex. Mav 18, 1916. 


Spenser’s “Hymnes” 
As the sweet wind that sings when day is done; 
When pearl-gray clouds, deep in a saffron sky, 
Are piled like cushions for the tired sun, 
So chant these four great spirit-hymnes. 
How far above the world they soar; they fly 


How high, 


On wings celestial! Lo, on him who reads 

And loves them, blessings fall that cannot die. 
Glorious faith that springs from Heavenly seeds; 
Deep thought that on itself in silence feeds, 

And hope that strides on boldly through the night 
With balm for every lover’s heart that bleeds. 

All these they hold, but hidden from the light 

By silver veils, woven in most strange guise 
Which none can pierce unless his soul be wise. 


—WILLIAM H. STOKES 


GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


VWW/ HILE California is supposed to supply an ex- 


¥ ¥ ample of the most modern fashions in govern- 
ment, experimenting with all the most intricate and 
costly machinery of state administration, we seem tu 
have made scant progress in the efficient organization. 
of our municipal business. Here in San Francisco, at 
least, we cling obstinately to the exploded notion that 
we deserve efficient and economical government at the 
hands of a clumsy, unwieldly and inexpert board of 
supervisors. What private citizen would invest his 
money in a corporation thus administered? What 
Private corporation would intrust the management of 
its affairs to efghteen men of second or third-rate abil- 
ity, anxious to earn $200 a month as members of its 
board of directors? 

But we drivel and muddle along with this stupid 
and effete system. At all events our supervisors made 
a show of earning their salaries last week. They were 
kept in session throughout the entire week, threshing 
up and down the municipal budget, and at the end of 
their assiduous deliberations had made insignificant 
alterations to the figures originally reported by the 
finance committee. That million dollars, which I 
prematurely anticipated last week was to be lopped off, 
remains, and the total cost of conducting San Fran- 
cisco’s business for the next fiscal year is to be $15,- 
619,150. The supervisors finally rested from their la- 
bors at 4:30 Saturday morning, proud, no doubt, of 
having established a new record of long-winded and 
futile debate. It means a tax-rate of $2.3214, an in- 
crease of 6% cents over last year’s, 
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Thus the labors of the finance committee were con- 
firmed, and it is instructive to examine the personnel 
of the trio primarily responsible for the conduct of 
San Francisco’s finances. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, before he sought the franchises of his fellow- 
citizens, was a letter-carrier. Mr. Andy Gallagher, of 
course, has been known to the public for years as an 
aggressive labor agitator. Previously he was an elec- 
trotyper. The third member of the committee had 
his financial training as a bricklayer. In such circum- 
stances, the taxpayer may congratulate himself that 
his plight is no worse and that in the estimate of ex- 
perts the business of this city could be scientifically 
run at only ten per cent less than at présente 

We have had every sort of bazaar and benefit enter- 
tainment for the raising of relief funds for the dis- 
tressed in Europe’s war zone, but the German colony 
last week established a new record for zeal and liber- 
ality. The net result of the five days’ German bazaar, 
held at the Civic Auditorium, will be nearly $200,000, 
a somewhat surprising evidence of the strength of the 
German colony in this most cosmopolitan of communi- 
ties. oe ae 

What is the latest estimate of the Los Angeles popu- 
lation? San Francisco’s new city directory which is 
about to be published contains 213,603 names, an in- 
crease of nearly 3000 over last year’s. According to 
the usually accepted multiple of two and a half, this 
gives us a total population of 534,007. In view of the 
State Comptroller’s estimate of 525,000 for 1915, the 
directory’s figures seem conservative and approximately 
correct. at 

Mrs. Charles Farwell Edson, the Los Angeles mem- 
ber of the State Industrial Welfare Commission, is to 
be the guest this week of the Berkeley Center of the 
California Civic League. The energy and resource 
which Mrs. Edson has applied to her public service and 
the fact that she is a talented speaker insure her an 
enthusiastic reception. 

* 5 K 

Interest in the San Francisco tennis championship 
which is to be decided this week on the courts of the 
California Club has waned on account of the failure 
of William Johnston, the national champion, to con- 
tend; also because John Strachan, the present holder, 
decided at the last moment not to defend his title. It 
looks as if the honor would go to Roland Roberts, a 
new star in the tennis firmament and at present holder 
of the junior championship. 

x Ok Ox 

Los Angeles trap-shooters were well represented this 
week in the big meet of the California-Nevada associa- 
tion at San Jose by Frank Mellus, Dr. Packard, Henry 
Pfirman, C. E. Groat and H. Sargent. Mellus won the 
Ford championship trophy after shooting off a tie with 
the donor. ee 

Those inclined to scoff at the energies of our “society 
cavalry” have been given the best answer by the smart 
work and the hardships endured by the San Francisco 
Troop which returned on Decoration Day from a four 
days’ encampment and rigorous training at Easton, 
after earning the praises of Major-General Bell and the 
regular military officer who directed their maneuvers. 
The forty young bloods, accustomed to the comforts of 
the clubs, subjected themselves to the routine and the 
fare of the ordinary trooper, pitching their own tents, 
grooming their horses, doing justice to the regulation 
“chow” and even washing their own dishes. In the 
saddle each day at 6:30 a. m. they were kept busy till 
late in the afternoon. 

x > 


Interest here in the business’s men’s military train- 
ing camp, to be held at Monterey from July 10 to Aug- 
ust 5, has been stimulated by the fact that down to date 
the Los Angeles enrollment exceeds by twenty per cent 
that of San Francisco. A healthy rivalry between the 
two cities to supply the greater quota is promised in 
the next few weeks. i ne 

One of the most ambitious out-of-doors dramatic 
performances ever attempted in this vicinity was wit- 
nessed last Sunday on the slope of Mt. Tamalpais when 
about a hundred members of the Mountain Play Asso- 
ciation participated in a most commendable production 
of “William Tell.” The cast was mainly composed of 
university students, and the performance was enjoyed 
by about six thousand spectators. 

San Francisco, May 31. Rae 





University Club Jinks 

With the cares of the present forgotten and the cal- 
endar turned back to the happy college days of the 
past, “grades,” old and young, who compose the Unt- 
versity Club of Los Angeles are today living in a spirit 
of good fellowship at Del Mar and engaging in a va- 
riety of antics that would, no doubt, shock their pro- 
fessional and business associates who have passed so 
far beyond the atmosphere of youth that they do not 
understand the full significance of the ward “jinks.” 
Led by President H. B. Brainerd and Judge Louis W. 
Myers, who is the club’s vice-president, hundreds of 
meimbers will leave Hill and Sixth streets this after- 
noon in a calvacade of automobiles for the scene of the 
jollification, Hotel Stratford at Del Mar, well down 
the coast toward San Diego. From the intimations 
given by the outing committee, which 1s headed by 
Forrest Stanton and Don Goodwin, I gather that the 
famous Bohemian and Lambs’ Club frolics are to seem 
morbid by comparison with this one of the staid Uni- 
versity men of Los Angeles. The affair 1s to be con- 
tinued all day tomorrow. There will be a baseball 
match between “choice” teams representing the Uni- 
versity Clubs of San Diego and Los Angeles, the former 
being guests of the latter. Lively interest is mani- 
fested in the Jinkstown election. The festivities are 
to be governed, so far as possible, by a mayor selected 
by popular vote of those present. Because of the some- 
what acrid campaign being waged by aspirants for the 
honor I hesitate to venture a prediction as to the win- 
ner, particularly as I hear every “jinx” in the club is 
an avowed candidate. Even the run down to Del Mar 
promises to be a lively affair. It is called a “Reliability 
Tour,” with a cup offered for the automobile making 
the most favorable showing under the rules formulated 
for the trip but I am wondering what the effect will be 
on the reliability of the tour by the fact that the only 
stop is to be made at Anaheim for refreshments. 


In Search of a Movie 


Deny it though a few fanatics may, the lure of the 
motion picture is universal. I had an object lesson in 
its power right here in my own office this week when 
I involuntarily listened while one of the most erudite 
citizens of Los Angeles put in a busy half hour at the 
telephone trying to ascertain at what picture house 
“Tove’s Getaway” was to be shown. This gentleman, 
lover of literature and friend and companion of many 
of the most famous writers of English, a man to whom 
several notable books have been dedicated, seemed 
more intent in his search for information as to where 
he could see Fay Tincher in this picture than I ever 
knew him to be in the pursuit of a rare edition. First 
he called the World Film Corporation and by that 
concern was referred to the Triangle, which, in turn, 
told him to call the Reliance studio. By the Reliance 
operator he was given a telephone number with the 
cheering assurance that it would bring him the desired 
knowledge, but once again was his appeal unavailing, 
since he was passed on to the Griffith studio. Failing 
to find a Griffith number in the telephone book he was 
finally forced to abandon his efforts. What is the par- 
ticular attraction about Fay Tincher in this especial 
picture? 


Sunset Club Ceremony 


It will ever be a matter of profound regret with me 
that I was unable to be present at the Sunset Club 
gathering last Tuesday, Decoration Day, when my 
fellow members affixed the second memory tablet to 
their giant Memorial Oak on Rancho Los Cacomitos. 
From friends I hear that the occasion was one of the 
most impressive in the history of the Sunset Club, 
rendered particularly so by the glowing tribute which 
Henry W. O'Melveny paid each of those from our circle 
who has passed beyond. J. M. Elliott also added a few 
touching words and all those present joined in appro- 
priate songs. These Memory tablets, which the Sunset 
Club affixes to its oak every seven years, are held in 
place by four screws and it is one of the cherished 
honors of the club to be named to drive one of the 
screws, the selections being made with a view to having 
this sacred duty performed by men who have been in 
especially close association with those whose memory 
the tablet commemorates. This year those allowed to 
place the screws were Joseph Scott, J. O. Koepfli. A. 
H. Naftzger and Frank Wiggins. Preceding the Me- 
morial Oak gathering a flag raising was held by the club 
at the rancho, not because that is a regular ceremony 
with the Sunsetters but because of the day upon which 
they were meeting. W. H. Holabird was particularly 
eloquent upon this occasion, I understand. 


Annual Relief From Care 


Sunsetter Paul Shoup had personally conducted the 
fifty-one members of the club who were able to attend, 
thus far on their Memorial Day wanderings, and fol- 
lowing an appetizing luncheon served by Al Levy on 
the beautiful Los Cacomites lawn he again lead them 
to the two Pacific Electric parlor cars in which they 
had come and they were whirled away to the Bolsa 
Chico Gun Club, down on the Orange County coast, 
where was held the “Annual Relief from Care,” highly 
successful in living up to its name, if reports which 
come to me are not exaggerated. All variety of sports 
were indulged in throughout the afternoon but the big 
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event in that line was a wildly exciting baseball game 
in which the score mounted so high that the official 
scorekeeper, Hector Alliot, even though he be curator 
of a museum, could not compute it. However, he de- 
clared the team captained by Henry O’Melveny the 
victor. Henry acted as pitcher for his aggregation, and 
had the able assistance of Joe Scott behind the bat. 
The battery for the opposition was Judge Louis W. 
Myers and Dr. H. Bert Ellis. Sumner Hunt is credited 
with seven home runs. I would fain give the line-up 
of the opposing teams but so often was it necessary 
to put in substitutes that the task of keeping it straight 
was abandoned by those present. In the evening a 
genuine feast of Sunset jollity was enjoyed at the gun 
club, with no set program but with much of the story- 
telling for which Sunsetters are famous. Paul Shoup, 
with the efficient aid of his popular young passenger 
agent, Harry O. Marler, who had added much to tne 
comfort of the members throughout the day, brought 
them safely back in Los Angeles before midnight, after 
one of the most notable days in Sunset history. The 
club members who made the trip were Fred L. Alles, 
Hector Alliot, James A. Anderson, William D. Bab- 
cock, R. H. Ballard, Walter Bordwell, Norman Bridge, 
Harry Brook, Robert N. Bulla, R. W. Burnham, John 
J. Byrne, N. P. Conrey, Charles Cassat Davis, Homer 
P. Earle, J. M. Elliott, H. Bert Ellis, J. E. Fishburn, 
Frank P. Flint, Herbert J. Goudge, M. L. Graff, L. A. 
Groff, John R. Haynes, W. H. Holabird, Godfrey 
Holterhoff, Jr., Sumner P. Hunt, H. Jevne, Rev. C. J. 
K. Jones, Frank W. King, J. O. Koepfli, Walter Lind- 
ley, W. T. McArthur, J. W. McKinley, Oscar C. Mueller, 
Louis W. Myers, A. H. Naftzger, H. W. O'Melveny, 
H. Z. Osborne, C. C. Parker, George W. Parsons, R. W. 
Poindexter, Joseph Scott, Paul Shoup, James Slauson, 
Dr. E. R. Smith, Otheman Stevens, Jay H. Utley, Louts 
F. Vetter, W. J. Washburn, Frank Wiggins, C. D. Wil- 
bur, and William LeMoyne Wills. Those who were 
unavoidably absent included John Willis Baer, W. G. 
Barnwell, Willis H. Booth, Edgar W. Camp, Walter 
A. Edwards, T. A. Eisen, John H. Francis, J. Bond 
Francisco, Lee C. Gates, Thomas A. Graham, Stoddard 
Jess, Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, William Mulholland, 
George S. Patton, Dr. J. A. B. Scherer, Lucien Shaw, 
Will D. Stephens, Ben C. Truman, W. D. Woolwine 
and my regretful self.. 


Legend of Memorial Oak 


Returning to the subject of the Sunset Club Me- 
morial Oak, to which is affixed a dedication plate and 
two memory tablets, placed at intervals of seven years 
in the life of the club, Louis Vetter tells me that the 
noble old tree is known historically as the tribal ground 
for Indian gatherings in the long ago. Louis writes 
me that “a Mexican giving his age at 86 years, on 
visiting the spot recently out of personal interest, told 
of his remembering as a child having watched the In- 
dians in their ceremonies held on that particualr spot 
and under the same tree now sanctified and revered by 
Sunsetters. And,’ continues Louis, “as time goes on, 
in years to come, even if left with only such tokens as 
now appear on its stalwart trunk, what must be the 
interest of those who look upon the inspiring combina- 
tion of bronze and oak as emphasized by age.” 


Julia Marlowe’s Farewell Appearance 


It is pleasant to note that Julia Marlowe is not as 
reported, a woman broken in health, but splendidly 
alive. Desiring that the American public should re- 
member her as she is and not as she is believed to be, 
she appeared at a benefit performance of “If I Were 
King” last Saturday night in New York City, given by 
her husband, Le cil Sothern, for the British Red Cross. 
Upon this occasion this talented actress read the fol- 
lowing verses about the Shakespearean heroines she, 
more than any other actress, has tmmortalized in 
America: 

I, dreaming, walked in Arden’s wood, 

Where, Dream of Dreams, roamed Rosaline, 
Demure Viola thoughtful stood 

Beneath the scented Eglantine. 
Lo! saucy Beatrice! who, long syne, 

Hath learned of scornful pride the cost, 


Her eyes from leafy ambush shine— 
Sweet ladies, I have loved and lost. 


The fair Ophelia, from the flood 
Waves a pale hand in parting sign, 
Flaunts Kate the Curst—in Rebel mood: 
Weeps Cowdor’s Queen incarnadine, 
Sad Juliet sighs—Her love divine 
By cruel stars forever cross’d. 
Here Imogene flees Cymbeline, 
Sweet ladies, I have loved and lost. 


Portia who, from the bond of blood, 
Diverted Shylock’s fierce design, 
Great Egypt’s Queen, whom Caesar woo’d, 
Stravs here from fields of Proserpine. 
Deep drank I of your wisdom’s wine, 
Quaffed I of your wit, ye radiant host, 
Farewell! Your service I resign; 
Sweet ladies, I have loved and lost. 


Your hands! Your lips! Yea, thine and thine, 
Hearts debonair—Souls tempest-toss’d— 
Your constant shrine, this heart of mine, 
Sweet ladies, I have loved and lost . 
Although anonymous, the lines sound like Miss Mar- 
lowe’s own. As this is announced as her last appear- 
ance in this country exceptional interest attaches to the 
performance. Marlowe and Sothern will be sadly 
missed if they should continue in their present deter- 
mination, 


Gencrovs Work by Medical Dispensary 

I must confess to a considerable degree of pleasur- 
able surprise at perusing the report of the Selwyn 
Emmett Graves Memorial Dispensary, for I had no 
idea there existed in Los Angeles an institution such 
as this, where so vast an amount of philanthropic en- 
deavor in behalf of the sick poor has been carried on 
so unostentatiously for so many years. The dispen- 
sary is operated by the Los Angeles medical depart- 
ment of the state university, of which Dr. George H. 
Kress is dean and it is largely owing to his efforts that 
it is operated in such an efficient manner. The an- 
nual report shows that the total number of patients 
who passed through the dispensary last year exceeded 
32,000, the medical and surgical work of the various 
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clinics being looked after by a staff of sixty internes, 
surgeons and specialists whose donated services, were 
they to be calculated in money values, would exceed 
$50,000 a year. 


Real Course in Journalism 


My compliments to Bruce Bliven on the exceedingly 
comprehensive course in journalism which he has out- 
lined for next year in his department at the University 
of Southern California. The various subjects, as given 
in the university bulletin, range all the way from 
“News and Newswriting” and “Editing and Makeup” 
to “Psychology of Advertising” and “Criticism and Re- 
viewing,” This department of the university is doing 


genuine work along lines largely original with its execu- 
tive head and cannot be too highly commended. 


Hotel Profits a Disappointment 


Several times of late I have referred to the straits in 
which the celebrated Palace Hotel of San Francisco 
seems to find itself, since the exposition year failed to 
wipe out the long row of annual deficits which had 
been piling up. Irvin C. Keeler, in his Hotel News, 
has just presented a few tangible fgures regarding the 
Palace embarrassment which should be of general in- 
terest. Keeler declares that the hotel deficits tapered 
down from $700,000 in 1910 to $400,000 four years later 
on an investment of approximately $8,000,000, repre- 
sented by the $3,000,000 Sharon site, the $4,000,000 
Crocker building bonds and the $1,000,000 equipment. 
Instead of the million dollars profit which was conf- 
dently predicted for 1915, the Palace net earnings 
amounted only to $164,000. I hear that a quietus has 
been put on the rumor that the Southern Pacific in- 
tends to take over the Palace and remodel it for general 
offices, by the informal announcement that the com- 
pany intends to build on Market street between Stuart 
and Spear. Will the final history of the famous old 
hostelry be as a great commercial hotel, with room 
and bath at $1.50 a day? 


So Much for How Much? 


How much can be expected of the aspiring youth of 
the land for twelve or fifteen dollars a week? Is it 
just to demand that they have exactly the right shade 
of hair and the proper color of eye to please their em- 
ployer? Shall the lad anxious to graduate from the 
position of office boy to a modest clerkship be required 
to entertain philosophic views upon the ideal method 
of making a living? Evidently there is an employer 
in Los Angeles who believes that it is not too much to 
demand all these attributes of his assistant, as witness 
this liner from one of the Sunday papers, which has 
been cut out and sent me by a friend: “Wanted—Ambi- 
tious young man in an office where there ts an oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Give full name, date of birth, 
color of eyes and hair, height and weight, business 
qualifications, experience and salary expected; also 
state your ideal occunation in the business world.” 


DeWolf Hopper’s Grief 


DeWolf Hopper is reported, in the east, to be eating 
his heart out away out here in California in perpetual 
sunshine and motion picturedom, because he cannot 
gambol with the Lambs in New York. Hear his plain- 
tive bleat, to Lester Wallack, in vers libre: 


Hear my tragic story. A shadow has crossed my screen. 
My heart 

Is filled with static. I am all out of focus. 

Hear the tale: Jast week it was we were filming “Casey,” 

And he and I were at the bat. Picture my pride, 

The bleachers of the little ball park were 

Filled with native fans; we had real teams; it was 

Real ball: the time had come for me to make 

Casey’s home run. No, it js not in the poem, 

But it is in the play. He strikes out later. 

“Can you hit the ball, Hopper?” they asked me, 

“T can,” said I, boldly, and gripped the good stick. 

My blood was up. So was the camera. On came the 
ball, and I swung 

Exultantly. On the nose I hit it, and it drove 

To the far outer field rising not thirty feet from 

The Ca A true home-run hit. Picture again 
pride; 

But now the tragedy. The film was made and shown us. 

It irae zed me striking empty air. I had done too 
well. 

No camera could register the swift flight of that hit, 

And none will know that I really did this magnificent, 

This incredible, this epochal thing. 


my 


Ts De Wolf really in earnest? 


Is Blackwood Responsible? 


Tom Ince, I hear, had the satisfaction of seeing a 
most successful opening of his great spectacle, “Civili- 
zation,” in New York this week. Through a special 
arrangement with James K. Hackett, Mr. Ince obtained 
a lease on the Criterion Theater for all summer. Al- 
though I have not yet heard that John Blackwood 
went east with his chief, I think I detect the fine Italian 
hand of our erstwhile apostle of the modern drama, in 
the extended press notices which Ince and “Civiliza- 
tion” have been receiving in New York. I notice that 
the Dramatic Mirror this week makes a special feature 
of a descriptive article on the Ince California studios 
at Culver City and Inceville and uses a photograph of 
the directing genius on its cover . Barney Bernard, 
that energetic former Los Angeles police reporter who 
has developed into so subtle a “publicity artist.’ may 
be directly responsible for all this display but I think 
I detect in the background the figure of John Black- 
wood, modestly trying to hide a smile of satisfaction. 


Contrasts 
Day— 
And from far away 
The seagull’s call, 
And the sky rosy-gray 
Holds me in thrall. 


Nicht— 
And a lone star bright 
Over the sea, 
Wraiths in the moonlight white 


Beckoning me. 
Viiv AN WYCK 
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By W. Francis Gates 


ATS off to F. Constantino as an 


Opera impresario. For he prefers 
the “F” to Florencio—and who can blame 
him. But when it comes to initials on 
the program “F” has nothing on the 
remainder of the company. For in the 
cast of characters Monday night, when 
the California opera coinpany opened its 
engagement at Clune’s Auditorium, the 
only member who was awarded two in- 
itiais was Miss Blanche Fox—and she 
was laconically set down as “B. H.” It 
was “E, Virginie” and “G. Strauss”— 
thanks for that initial, we might have 
taken it for “R.” But who cares for 1n- 
itials when the singing was as good as 
at this performance of Poncielli’s “La 
Gioconda.” The Constantino plan for 
giving opera here had been a-simmering 
for a year or two and with the history 
of many of its predecessors in mind, 
there was certain incredulousness afloat, 
but the opening night proved that in 
Constantino there was an impresario to 
reckon with, as well as a tenor. To sum 
up the impressions of the event, one may 
say that the cast excelled the ordinary 
companies and the pulchritude of the 
chorus and the dressing of the opera, 
added interest to the performance. With 
an adequate orchestra of perhaps thirty- 
five under so able a master as Guerrieri, 
a skillful ballet and attractive scenic set- 
tings, there seems no reason why such a 
company should not overcome the 
chronic public apathy and receive ade- 
quate support, 


One knew what to expect from Con- 
stantino as leading tenor, and what from 
several others of the cast, as they had 
been heard here for the last half dozen 
years, in various companies—Lambardi, 
Bevani, (Grazi, Nationale ocalay and 
what-not. Constantino repeated his suc- 
cess he made in this opera with Nordica 
under Henry Russell about nine years 
ago, at the Main street rink, before the 
company was let into the auditorium by 
the then manager, Mr. Berry. I never 
heard a more enjoyable piece of tenor 
work than his “Cielo e Mar” at that en- 
gagement. And now he has the same 
skill and artistry, even though the voice 
may not have all the fineness of texture 
of a decade ago. Constantino is a de- 
light on the stage from his poise and 
feeling of histrionic fitness of things. He 
sings not a series of solos as if at a con- 
cert, but enters into the action and senti- 
ment as if it all were reality. 


In Mme. Virginie, singing Guioconda, 
the company has a strong vocal asset. 
She has the prima donna plumpness of 
figure and a voice which is fully as ro- 
bust and pleasing. The press agent says 
she is a twin sister of Lucrezia Bort, of 
the Metropolitan company. But I have 
not seen the birth certificate and take 
the statement with the usual grano salis. 
However, she needs no claim of rela- 
tionship to prove her an excellent so- 
prano, not intensely dramatic but ex- 
cellently well equipped as to voice and 
pleasing as to stage presence. Miss 
Strauss has been heard here frequently. 
She has been studying with Constantino 
and barring preliminary nervousness 
made a good debut as the mother in 
Gioconda. Blanche Fox always its satis- 
factory and carried the role of Laura in 
a way otlatoperfectly fitted@iie picture: 
Giovacchini had the ungrateful character 
of Barnaba to account for and showed 
himself a veteran of operatic traditions, 
handling his baritone with skill. But 
Picchi walked away with the baritone 
honors in his role of Alvise, which he has 
sung in former appearances here. The 
quality of his tone and as well as the 
grace of his action makes strong appeal. 


More than the word that space permits 
should be given té the chorus and ballet 
of this company. Under Messrs. De 
Lara and Cecchetti, the chorus was a joy 
of singing and action as well as being 
decidedly pleasant to look upon. The 
age limit seems to have been lowered 
considerably in its choice. Indeed, the 
Osler limit of sixty, formerly in use in 
the Italian companies, seems to have 
been cut in two. The ballet of a baker’s 
dozen (the phrase grand “corps” is used 
on the program) was trained by Mime. 
Matildita, and her young dancers, aged 
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about eighteen one would guess, did bet- 
ter work than many of the professionals 
that have been displayed on the same 
stage. 


Donizetti’s famous musical recital of 
Sir Walter Scott’s romantic tale of the 
tragic love of Lucia de Lammermoor 
was the offering Tuesday evening, with 
Mme. L. D’Eloupy and G. Vogliotti shar- 
ing the center of the stage. The same 
cast will sing the opera this evening 
with Mme. Berenice de Pasquali in the 
title role. The familiar sextette, the 
“mad scene” and Vogliotti’s farewell 
solos, “To Earth I Bid a Last Parewell” 
and “Thou Hast Spread Thy Wings to 
Heaven” received the warmest applause. 


Large was the audience awaiting the 
Cherniavsky trio at Trinity Auditorium 
last Tuesday night, and great was the 
musical enjoyment awaiting the audience, 
in the performance of these talented 
brothers. Their playing is the acme of 
unity of sentiment and interpretation. 
Each one an artist of high degree, they 
do what many artists can not or will not 
do, and that is subordinate their personal- 
ities in the common tonal melting pot 
that there may result a flawless ensemble. 
They have their little egoisms of man- 
ner—they are ‘“wunderkinder”’ and have 
not quite grown beyond it—but these do 
not detract from the musical results. In 
this program, Mendelssohn and Tschai- 
kowsky trios were given, with ’cello 
numbers by Mischel, piano by Jan and 
violin by Leo. It is hard to tell which 
is the greater artist; possibly the public 
would pick the pianist, as he has all tly: 
tricks of the virtuoso and does not hesi- 
tate to display them, especially in such a 
number as the Liszt “Rigoletto” para- 
phrase. But then, that was what it was 
written for—to astonish. The delightful 
ensemble work of this trio will make a 
second recital welcome this afternoon. 

It is to be hoped that Lillian Chancer 
does not take seriously the encomiums 
of flattering friends or fluttering news- 
paper writers. If she did, she would 
soon develop a hydiocephalic condition 
that would be fatal to her musical prog- 
ress. She is a girl of seventeen who has 
much musical talent but, if one judge 
by her playing, and that is all one can 
judge by, she has had no adequate in- 
struction prior to coming to Los An- 
geles. Miss Chancer gave an ambitious 
recital at Blanchard hall last Friday and 
I am told she has begun to make amends 
for her former unfortunate lack of prop- 
er instruct.on. Even more unfortunate 
is the fact that a person not vet on the 
edge of the artistic ranks should be 
gushed over with stitch remarks as the 
following, from a Los Angeles newspa- 
per: “One of the most talked-of musical 
prodigies of England,” “Plays the most 
difficult compositions with perfect tech- 
nic,’ and. more in similar strain. The 
Gamut club, led more by kindly heart 
than good judgment and followed by 
ancther musical c!ub, poured out similar 
flattemy on the yotng ‘irl intl it deca 
wonder that she should have any desire 
to do serious study. But she does—and 
therein lies her salvation, especially if 
she leeps off the public platform for 
two or three years, gives a cold shoul- 
der to well-meaning but destructive 
flattery, and closely follows the demands 
of her teacher. 


First announcement of the new man- 
agement of the symphony orchestra is 
to the effect that next season there will 
be ten pairs of concerts instead of six 
and that these will be given the same 
night of each month. So that there 
will be no excvse for forgetting the date 
—which will be, possibly, the last Fri- 
day and Saturday of each month. Man- 
ager Blanchard will have his hands full 
this season, managing the orchestra, 
getting a new Union depot in the north 
end, seeing that Los Angeles has no ar- 
tistic disfiguration. guiding the festivi- 
ties and business of the Gamut club, 
fathering the Brahms quintet and seeing 
that two hundred tenants of the Blanch- 
ard building are contented and that no 
one of them sings or plays loud enough 
to disturb his neighbor. 


Director Bacon, of the Music Denart- 
ment of Pomona college, afforded his 
pupils opportunity to hear two celebri- 
ties recently; the first of them being Wii- 
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lam Shakespeare, in a lecture on the 
art and history of singing, and the sec- 
ond being Edward Lemare, the English 
organist, who gave a recital before a 
large audience on the new organ in 
Bridges hall. 

Several of the leading teachers and 
schcols will conduct szmmer sessions in 
the next three months. It is interesting 
to note that Thilo Becker will give a 
course of ‘Lesson Lectures.” The Col- 
lege of Music of U. S. C., under Dean 
Skeele, will hold a summer session in the 
Mason Opera House building. Madge 
Patton Sullivan also announces a variety 
of musical and calesthenic work. Be- 
sides these, several well known teachers 
will be busy in their studios most of the 
summer. There will be no lack of mnu- 
sical leading for Los Angeles summer 
visitors. 

New musical compositions are an- 
nounced, from Los Angeles composers: 
a “Melody in Folk Song Styte” for or- 
gan, by Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
a “Marche Heroique,”’ by Roland Dig- 
gle, for the same instrument. One does 
not need to speak of Mr. Cadman’s suc- 
cesses in the field of musical publication, 
and Mr. Diggle gave himself a fine in- 
troduction to the general musical public 
of Los Angeles recently in the perform- 
ance of his suite for orchestra at one of 
the symphony concerts. 


Bruce Gordon Kingsley has conclud- 
ed his series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at Trinity. Last Sunday he in- 
troduced the Ebell Women’s chorus, un- 
der Mrs. Thos. D. Wallace. At these 
concerts there has been presented a 
widely educational array of music of 
which no small part has been given by 
Mr. Kingsley in organ numbers and 
much value and interest has been added 
by his explanatory remarks. 


Last Wednesday evening at Blanchard 
hall, Charles Olerich, a pupil of Jode 
Anderson, gave a piano recital which in- 
cluded a taxing array of music. Among 
the numbers given were the Fantasy 
and Fugue by Bach, the Sonata Eroica 
by MacDowell, a nocturne and two 
etudes, including the Opus 25, No. li. 
by Chopin; “La Campanella’ by Liszt 
and Toccata, Opus 7, Schuman, as wel] 
as two Rachmaninoff compositions. Lo- 
cal composers on the program were rep- 
resented by Henry Schoenefeld and 
Homer Grunn. Mr. Olerich has ac- 
quired a large technical equipment and 
played his program in a way to do his 
teacher much credit. 


Hensel Graduation Recital 

Pupils of the Hensel School of Ex- 
pression are planning a special recital as 
a feature of the graduating exercises, 
Friday evening, June 9, at 8 o’clock. 
The program will be presented in Sym- 
phony hall, 232 South Hill street. Miss 
Ella R. Carleton, a talented graduate, 
will give a reading of “The Servant in 
the House.” Music will be rendered by 
Mrs. Henley Bussing. 


Large Eastbound Railroad Business 

June 1 the excursion rates on railways 
to the east went into effect and the 
opening day was marked by possibly 
the largest exodus of vacationists ever 
known in Los Angeles. That dav four 
sections of the Santa Fe’s California 
Limited left here for the east and today 
two sections will depart. The Santa Fe 
reports this is the largest eastbound 
business known in western railroad his- 
tory. 


CERTIFICATE OF BUSINESS 


State of California, County of Los An- 
geles, ss. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify 
that we are partners transacting business 
in the City of Los Angeles, County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, under the 
firm name and stvle of Durlev & Co., with 
offices at Room No. 201, in the Union Oi] 
Building, corner of Seventh and Spring 
Streets, in said City of Los Angeles, the 
former name of such partnership having 
been Hamilton & Durley and John J. 
Hamilton having withdrawn therefrom. 

That the names in full of all members 
of this partnership are Ella Hamilton Dur- 
lev and JohnH. Durley. 

That the places of our respective resi- 
dences are set opposite our respective 
names hereto subscribed. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto 
set our_hands this 28rd day of May, 1916. 

Ella Hamilton Durlev, residing at 4114 
Ravmond Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

John H. Durley, residing at 616 South 
Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
23rd day of May, 1916. 

(Seal) A. B. SHAW, Jr. .- 
Notary Public, in and for the Countyeof 

sates apse mer ec. California. 

Tiled, ay . wut. J, eel 
County Clerk. ities 

By C. C. Crippen, Deputy. 


a 
RUDOLPH BRAND 
Vintin School 


431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request, 


Your inquiries will re- 
celve prompt and cour- 
teous attention. 


Borrow 


Money 


—on Ranch Property 
—on City Real Estate 


HIBERNIAN 


SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
SPRING AT FOURTH 
LOS ANGELES 


Whatis the Matter with 
Baby’s Stomach ? 


If your baby seems distressed after 
feeding —if he vomits easity and frets 
aie Lrouble is probably with his food. 

rey 


Geece 73 0relen 


EAGLE 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 


_ It has proved to be a valuable help 
In many cases. It is clean and pure, 
highly digestible and easy to prepare. 


Harvard School cMiltery) 


The Coast Schoo) for Boys 

Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 

Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 

pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 

Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 


SUMMER SESSION 
CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


July 3-August 11, offers many interest- 
Ing courses by competent instructors, 
in Story Telling, Literary Interpreta- 
tion, Pantomime, Playwriting, Short 
Story Writing, Aesthetic Dancing, Ball- 
room Dancing, Public Speaking, Cos- 
tume Designing, Interior Decoration. 
1500 South Figueroa Street 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Hvuover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Pust Gradu- 
ate Courses, Accredited at all 
Colleges East and West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Household Hesnomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 


NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


etc. 

213 W. FOURTH ST. 
A 4836 Los Angeles, 
Visitors Always Welcome 


Tel, Cal. 


Shop of Things Interesting 
_ and Ornamental, 
Gifcs for All Occasions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 
Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 


cr 


Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 
Resident and Day Pupils. Accreditea 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California, 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 


$$ a ee 
KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Director Music First M. EB. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
CC 





By Robert O. Foote 


S it that summer vaudeville, as we get 


it here on the coast, really is of a 
higher average than at any other sea- 
son or is it that with the coming of the 
time when warm weather should be here 
we all have a greater inclination for the 
varieties? Certainly, it seems a long, 
long time since so uniformly excellent a 
vaudeville bill has been presented at the 
Orpheum as that of this week. Fritzi 
Scheff is its bright particular star but so 
good are the turns that precede hers that 
there are several of them which may 
claim that honor designated, in stage 
parlance, as “stopping the show.’ [*rit- 
zi, on this trip, is the prima donna, al- 
though her fascinating smile brings a 
hint of the other Fritzi of the comic op- 
eras. She is in excellent voice, becom- 


ingly gowned and there are few of her 
masculine aud:tors who are not anxious 
to respond to her request to “Kiss Me 
Again,” with which she closes her pro- 
Manuel Quiroza is a Spanish vio- 


gram. 
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er’ may burn his fingers. In this in- 
stance he finds a salve, thanks to a de- 
cidedly clever sketch. Hans S. Linne 
presents Mlle. Luxanne and a company 
of clever dancers, including Jean Rus- 
kin, in a series of brilliant productions 
perhaps the most beautiful of which is 
the colorful “Slave Dance.” The Wat- 
son Sisters, with good looks, handsome 
gowns and voices which may be excused 
because of what they say, also capture 
the popular fancy. One of the _ hold- 
overs from last week, Lydia Barry, 
yields nothing to the newcomers in pop- 
ularity. Her songs go with even great- 
er dash than on a first hearing. James 
Donovan does his best to overcome the 
handicap which the giggling of his part- 
ner, Marie Lee, inflicts on an otherwise 
amusing bit of nonsense. 


New Burbank Actor Makes Hit 


Doubtless, it was with just such plays 
as “Officer 666” in mind that Manager 
Oliver Moroszo annovnced that no of- 





TRIXIE FRIGANZA IN “CANARY COTTAGE” AT MASON 


linist of marvelous technic and an unus- 
ual ability to convey the mood of his 
music to his hearers. Moreover, he pos- 
sesses a delightful stage presence, free 
from mannerisms, essentially masculine 
and without visible conceit. He is one of 
those of who delays the appearance of 
Miss Scheff far beyond its appointed 
time by the witchery of his offering. An- 
other of the great successes of the bill 
iss turnished by “two Southern gentle- 
men,” who are not what is to be ex- 
pected from that billing, since they are 
young men with a line of talk even more 
youthful than their ready smiles. Aaron 
Hoffman is given cred:t for writing their 
line of patter, which chiefly concerns a 
ten dollar bill, “the last survivor of a 
once large family,’ and is liberally 
sprinkled with init‘als such as L. B.— 
Lucky Bird—N. N.—Nickel Nurse—and 
others of a new line of slang which 
promises to become popular. Homer 
Miles and Helen Ray, with a small com- 
pany, show how an “Innocent Bystand- 


fering would be continued at the Bur- 
bank for longer than one week. In this 
comedy, one of the funniest ever writ- 
ten, the Burbank stock company could 
continue indefinitely to fill that house by 
the lure of the excellent production it is 
not a new play to Los Angeles, nor is 
Harry Mestayer a newcomer, but the 
combination of these two old favorites 
proves a mcst happy one. Mestayer en- 
ters into the spirit of the role of the 
man with valuable pictures to be pro- 
tected and appears to get as much 
ainusement from it as do any of the 
spectators. Incidentally, the stock pro- 
duction of “Officer 666” is vastly 
strengthened by the excellent work of 
Paul Harvey, a new member of the Bur- 
bank company who, to judge by his first 
appearance, is a valuable adi'ton. His 
work is marked by sincer ty and person- 
al interpretatios, which seems Ittle in- 
fluenced by all the Alfred Wilsons, pic- 
ture connoisseurs, who have gone be- 
fore him. Harvey is a strong rival with 
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AUDITORIUM—CLUNE’S B=, SEATS NOW SELLING 
SECOND BIG WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 5th 


CALIFORNIA Ee IR A IN ID O |p lk, IR A 


SEASON 1916 




















FEATURING 
The World The Metropolitan 
Famous Tenor CONSTANTINO Prima Donna DePASQUALI 
REPERTOIRE 
Monday ~ - - - AIDA Thursday ois a See = SPAGILAC EE 
Constantino CAVALLIERIA RUSTICANA 
Tuesday - ~ LA GIOCONDA Friday - - ~ RIGOLETTO 
K. Lynnbrook,. G. Vogliotti de Pasquali, G. Bennyan 
Wed. Matinee - ~ - LUCIA Sat. Matinee ~ ~ - AIDA 
Popular Prices K. Lynnbrook, G. Vogliotti 
W ednesday ~ - RIGOLETTO Sat. - UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 
de Pasquali, G. Bennyan Mme. Virginie, G. Ingar 
Prices 
eee Regular—50c-75c-$1.00-$1.50-$2.00-$2.50 See 
ORDERS : 2 NOW 
RECEIVED Popular—25c-50c-75c-$1.00-$1.50 SELLING 
All Star Nights—Boxes and Loges $3.00 
BROADWAY 


MASON OPERA HOUSE BET, 1ST and 2ND 


Third Week Begins Sunday Night. Oliver Morosco Presents 


“CANARY COTTAGE” 


A comedy with music with a typical Morosco all-star cast, including Trixie 
Friganza, Charles Ruggles, Herbert Corthell, Laurence Wheat, Eunice Burn- 
ham, Eddie Cantor, Louise Orth, Grace Ellsworth, Morin Sisters, Edwards 
Bros. A London and Paris Fashion Chorus. 

Morosco’s Special Los Angeles Prices—25c to $1.00. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 











Broadway Main 7005 
Near 9th F1133 


MAJESTIC THEATER 


Beginning Tuesday, June 6 


SUR IdlelRiBlelkT WIRE, 


AND A SUPERLATIVE SMI A Cc B IE, T El’ 


Constance Collier Ocak 


Seats Now on Sale 











Broadway, Near Eighth Street 


MOROSCO THEATRE Phones: A-5343; Main 271 


Matinee Today and Sunday. Maude Fulton in 


“Tale BRAT” 


Eighth and Last Week Begins Sunday Matinee 


120,000 People Have Seen It.. Only Eleven More Performances. 
Mats. Today and Sunday, 10c to 50c; Eve. 10c to 75c. 
To follow: “Upstairs and Down” 








BURBANK THIEATRE Oliver Morosco Offers the Burbank 


Main Near 6th F 1270, Main 1270 Stock Co. Today and Sunday 


“OFFICER 666” 


Monday Night First Appearance of Our New Leading Woman 


edith Lyle im “Miule-A-Minute Kendall” 


A Mile-a-Minute Comedy by Owen Davis. First Time on Any Stage 
Harry Mestayer as “Kendall.” 
Eves, 10-20-30-50c; Bargain Mats., Wed., Sat., Sun., 10-25c. 








THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-75ce. Boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes T75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 





HELENE LACKAYE & CoO., “Overtones;’” COOK & LORENZE, Two Millionaires; 
CONLIN, STEELE & PARKS, Little Pals; LAURIE & BRONSON, “Lost and 
Found;’ WATSON SISTERS, Those Two Girls; MANUEL QUIROGA, Spanish Vio- 
linist; HOMER MILES & CO., “An Innocent Bystander;” FRITZI SCHEFF, Noted 
Viennese Prima Donna. : 


Orpheum Travel Weekly. Orchestral Concerts. Pathe Twice-a-week News Views. 





CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM THEATER — ®®6INNING Monpay 


Los Angeles Premiere of the Great Preparedness Play and Grand Opera-Cinema 


“THE FALL OF A NATION” 


A BUGLE CALL TO ARMS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By Thomas Dixon and Victor Herbert 
(Author of “The Clansman”) (America’s Foremost Composer) 


A Grand Opera Production 
at Standard Theatre Prices 


SEAT SALE MONDAY, 
JUNE 5TH AUDITORIUM 









Broadway at Fifth. 


SUPERBA THEATRE 
22 Founded on 


SNAKIED HEART Tennyson's Maud 


With Rupert Julian and Francelia Billington 


And = WHO-5 GUILTY 2— 


10-20-30c 





842 So. Main Se. 


Maller’s Theatre 


One week beginning Monday. William I"ox presents the glorious beauty 


VIRGINIA PEARSON }iisien sis" “HYPOCRISY” 
An artistic, entertaining and altogether pleasing story of society and its shams. 
Added attractions: “Mutt & Jeff and the Interpreter’ and Hearst Vitagraph News. 


Fox Photoplays 
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Mestayer for honors in “Officer 666.” 
The officer, by the way, is played in ex- 
cellent manner by Ralph Bell. and Her- 
bert Farjeon makes much of his role as a 
Japanese servant. The feminine parts 
are comparatively unimportant Lut Win- 
ifred Bryson’s is particularly well taken. 


Opera Repertoire for Next Week 


Operas and casts as announced for the 
California Grand Opera Company for 
next week at Clunes Auditorium are as 
follows: “Aida” Monday evening, with 
Mme. Emilia Virginie as Aida, Constan- 
tino as Rhadames, Bianche Hamilton 
‘ox as Amner:s, Trevisan as the King 
of Egypt, Michele Giovachinni as Amon- 
asro, [talo Picchi as Ramesis and Neri 
as the messenger. “La Gioconda” Tues- 
day evening with Katheryn Lynnbrook 
as Gioconda, Giuseppi Voglotti, Benn- 
yan, Bradli, Strauss, Neri and Allamand. 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” Wednesday 
matinee, with Mme. Louise D’Elouppy, 
David Silva, Geralamo Ingar, Vittorio 
Trevisan, Neri and Edith Mackie. ‘“‘Rigo- 
letto” Wednesday night, with Mme. Ber- 
nice de Pasquali as Gilda, Bennyan as 
Kigoletto, Vogliotti as the Duke of Man- 
tua, Picchi as Sparafucile, Trevisan as 
Count di Monterone, Cattlan as Count 
di Ceprano, and Neri as Marullo. “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” will 
be given Thursday evening. In Caval- 
leria Virginie will appear as Santuzza, 
Strauss as Lola, Ingar as Turiddu, Silva 
as Alfio and Mackie as Lucia. In Pag- 
liacci Constantino will sing Canio, one 
of his favorite roles, and D’Elouppy will 
he heard as Medda, Giovachinni as 
Tonio, Neri as Peppe, Silva as Silvio. 
“Rigoletto” will be repeated Friday 
evening, with Mme. de Pasquali as Gilda 
and the same cast as Wednesday even- 
ing. “Aida” will be repeated for the 
Saturday matinee, with Lynnbrook. Vog- 
liotti, Silva, Bradli, Trevisan, Picchi and 
Neri. “Ballo in Baschera” will be sung 
Saturday evening, with Ingar as Count 
Richard of Warwick, governor of Bos- 
ton,, Giovachinni as Reinhart, Virginie 
as Amelia, Fox as Ulri, D’Elouppy as 
Oscar, Picchi as Samuel, Trevisan as 
Tom. The scene is laid in Boston at 
the close of the seventeenth century. 
The opera, aside from its beautiful and 
pleasing qualities, is delightful for its 
quaint cenception of early America and 
such I tt'e incongrvities as the part of 
the “goverror of Boston.’ 


New Leading Woman in New Play 


Of special interest will be the appear- 
ance Monday night at the Burbank The- 
ater, of Edith Lyle, the new leading 
woman for the Burbank company, who 
will make her first appearance in a new 
play by Owen Davis entitled “Mile a 
Minute Kendall. Miss Lyle is regarded 
as one of the foremost leading women 
in America, as well as one of the most 
beautiful women of the © stage. Tor 
more than two years Mr. Morosco tried 
tomeceure her for his New York prodtic- 
tions, but it was only recently that she 
came under his contract, and he immedi- 
ately brought her, as leading woman of 
the Burbank forces, to Los Angeles. 
Introducing Miss Lyle to the Burbank 
patrons, Mr. Morosco will offer this 
hrand new play by Owen Davis. The 
story of “Mile a Minute Kendall” cen- 
ters around the romance and adventures 
of a capitalist’s son, who is known as the 
fastest money spender in New York. 
Harry Mestayer will play the name role 
in this new production. Another new 
face in the Burbank cast in ‘Mile a 
Minute Kendall” will be Dora Mae 
Howe, who will play the ingenue role 
of Beth Foster. In addition there will 
be all of the Burbank favorites includ- 
ing John Burton, Frank Darien, Wini- 
fred Bryson, Warner Baxter, Ralph Bell, 
Vera Lewis, Elsa Larrimer. and others. 


Last Week of “The Brat” 


Beginning with the Sunday afternoon 
matinee, “The Brat,” that wonderful 
comedy of youth which for the last seven 
weeks has broken all records at the Mo- 
rosco Theater, will start its eighth and 
last week. Next Saturday night will be 
the last performance of “The Brat” in 
Los Angeles, for the following night it 
is to open at the Cort Theater in San 
Francisco, with almost the same cast 
that has appeared in its Los Angeles 
run. Maude Fulton, author of “The 
Brat,” and leading woman in her own 
play; Edmund Lowe, who is giving one 
of the greatest interpretations of his 
career in the part of “Steve;” Wyndham 
Standing in the role of the author; 
James Corrigan, in the brilliant part of 
the butler; Lillian Elliott in the role of 
the mother, and A. Burt Wesner as the 
bishop, will be among those who go to 
Sie rrancisco with thé =proqdmemonmso1 
Siie Brat There is no de@mippnat 
“The Brat’ could continue at the Mo- 
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rosco Theater indefinitely, but this week 
is positively its last in this city. Sun- 
day afternoon, June il, Mr. Morosco 
will produce for the first time on any 
stage at the Morosco Theater, a new 
play by I*rederick and Fannie Hatton. 
This play, “Upstairs and Down,” will be 
given in its New York form with a New 
York cast, for Mr. Morosco will présent 
this new play in New York, in the early 
fall. This production is announced the 
most notable from every viewpoint, of 
this year, in the dramatic line. 


Novelty for the Orpheum 


That always-to be-desired thing in 
vaudeville, an entirely new idea, is said 
to be achieved by the Orpheum on its 
bill for next week when it wil present 
under the auspices of Martin Beck him- 
self, a really new dramatec form. It is 
called, for lack of a better name, a 
drama, but follows no accepted form and 
pioneers the way for a change in drama- 
tic construction. It is calied “Over- 
tones” and is presented by Helene Lack- 
aye and a company of three women. In 
its telling there is almost no action but 
there are two real women and two “‘“over- 
tones,’ the real women’s real _ selves. 
Those “overtones’ depict the actual 
thoughts and motives of the veneered 
creatures of the social world. On the 
new bill also will be Cook and Lorenze, 
“The Two Millionaires,” who in tramp 
make-up will give a line of new jokes; 
Jimmy Conlin, Lillian Steele and Eddie 
Parks, “Three Little Pals’ who sing, 
dance and chat, and Laurie and Bronson, 
who will have a musical patter act the, 
call “Lost and Found.” It will be a wel- 
come announcement for theater-goers 
that Fritzi Scheff is to remain for an- 
other week and other hotdovers w 11 in- 
clude Manuel Quiroga, the Spanish vio- 
linist, the Watson Sisters and Homer 
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Mies and his company in “An Innocent 
Bystander.” The usual orchestral con- 
certs, travel weekly and Pathe news 
views will complete the bill. 


Third Week of “Canary Cottage” 


“Canary Cottage,’ Oliver Morosco’s 
successful comedy with music, will be- 
gin its third week at the Mason Opera 
House with Sunday night’s performance. 
Never before in the history of the Ma- 
son has a production played to such un- 
usual business as that enjoyed by “‘Can- 
ary Coitage” in its frst two weeks. The 
Sunday night performances of this; 
sparkling musical frappe at the Mason 
have proved unusually popular. One of 
the surest ind'cations of its remarkable 
success may be found in the fact that 
copies of its pvblished music have been 
sold out by the hundreds as fast as they 
could be received in Los Angeles from 
the New York publishers. “Canary Cot- 
tage” is the collaboration of Oliver-Mo- 
rosco and Elmer Harris, with the lyrics 
and music by Earl Carroll, while the re- 
markable scenic work is by Robert Mc- 
Quinn, America’s most famous futurist 
artist. It furnishes a laugh a minute in 
the competent hands of its cast, which 
includes Trixie Friganza, Charles Rug- 
gles, Herbert Corthell. Laurence Wheat. 
Eunice Burnham, Eddie Cantor, Louise 
Orth, Grace Ellsworth, the Morin Sis- 
ters, the Edwards Brothers, aud pos- 
sibly the most unusual chorus in cos- 
tume dances and sing ng equipment that 
has ever been heard on the coast. 


Offerings on the Screen 
One of the best examples of the cos- 
tuine photoplay recently seen here has 
been shown at the Woodley this week 
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The Most Sensational and Gripping Picture Yet Produced 


in “Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” in which Mae 
Murray is featured. It is a_ splendid 
production of this class of film entertain- 
ment. Little touches here and there 
show to what good uses incidental and 
subsidiary scenes can be put and the 
combining of the genius of David Be- 
lasco and the always intelligent skill of 
Lasky directors has produced a picture 
complete in its per‘od details and well 
preserving the romant’c atmosphere of 
Bath in the eighteenth century. Miss 
Murray is admirably fitted to the part 
of the flirt whose heart affairs with the 
young ofhcers of the regiment, stationed 
at the fash‘onable watering place, fur- 
nish the incidents on which the story is 
built. Tom Forman and Joseph King 
afford her excellent support. 


To outline in words the plot of “Pas- 
quale,” which is the current at:ract’on at 
the Superba, would be to convey the im- 
pression that it was simply another of 
George Beban’s inimitable Itali n char- 
acterizations. But “Pasquale” is more 
than that, 4 1s a ‘sMehemevory, to'd with 
all the power of genvine simplicity and 
real humarity, characterized by a natu-- 
alness all too seldom incorporated in 
motion picture scenarios and preduced 
with understanding, minus paddiny and 
forced situations. Beban’s Italian in this 
case is just a little different than his oth- 
er creations. Whether or not it is bet- 
ter must be left to individual opinion. 


Robert Mante!ll. whose mighty voice 
once added dignity to the stage. is to 
be seen this week at Miller’s Theater 
in “The Spider and The Flv,’ a photo- 
play based on the favorite Fox founda- 
tion of the lure of woman. Jn this case 
the photoplay goes a little frrther than 
most of its class in daring to invade the 
ecclesiastical domain for a victim for the 
feminine spider portraved by Genevieve 
Hamper, who is convincing enough to 
make students of entomology of most 
men, even including such a priest as pre- 
sented by Mantell, whose work in the 
movies seems to lack the po'tish and 
evenly high quality that he was noted 
for on the stage. 


In writing “The Market of Vain De- 
sire,’ which is on at the Superba this 
week, C. Gardner Sullivan has made an 
effort to lift the motion picture story 
out of the trite class of cheap melodrama 
in which many scenario authors are con- 
tent to work and has made a conscien- 
tious effort to utilize the camera for the 
portrayal of the more subtle human emo- 
tions. His plot revolves around the 
problem of loveless marriage and is 
made the more convincing by the in- 
telligence which H. B. Warner, the star, 
brings to the role of a country pastor 
with a New England conscience. 


“Macbeth” to Open Tuesday 


“Macheth,” in film form, with Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree in the name 
part, will be shown for the first time 
Tuesday at the Majestic Theater. This 
production will be of unprecedented in- 
terest, since in it one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of the age will make 
hs screen debut. Sir Herbert is sup- 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


pes ERNOON TEA will 
be served henceforth 


in the Ball Room. 


By special arrangement with 
the “Supper Club” the Ex- 
hibition Skaters from ‘‘Cas- 
tles in the Air’ New York, 
will appear daily from 4 to 


this “Macbeth” picture locally because 
stance Collier, his former leading wom- 
it was made by D. W. Griffith in this 
city and the noted actors were much en- 
tertained while working here. 


Blanche Sweet at Woodley’s 


Blanche Sweet, the beautiful Lasky 
star, will be seen at the Woodley The- 
ater next week, in the Jesse L. Lasky 
production of “The Thousand Dollar 
Husband.” This is said to be the most 
unusual of the many unique  photo- 
dramas in which Miss Sweet has ap- 
peared. As Olga Nelson, Miss Sweet is 
seen as the Swedish maid of all work in 
a college boarding house. She is madly 
in love with Douglas Gordon, one of 
the wealthy young students living there. 
The Lasky Company has. surrounded 
Miss Sweet with an all-star cast. Tom 
Forman is seen as a purchased bride- 
groom; Theodore Roberts, the distin- 
guished character actor, is assigned a 
prominent part as are also James Neill, 
Horace, B. Garpenter, Lucile LaVarney, 
Jane Wolff and others. 


_Preparing to Show Dixon Spectacle 


Thomas Dixon, author of the “Clans- 
man” and other successes, and Victor 
Herbert, America’s most famous com- 
poser, will present their latest produc- 
tion, “The Fall of a Nation,” at the Lib- 
erty Theater in New York, Tuesday 
night, according to the announcement 
just received in Los Angeles. Immedi- 
ately after the opening in New York, Mr. 
Dixon will come to Los Angeles and 
complete arrangements here for the 
opening of “The Fall of a Nation” at 
Clune’s Auditorium, which will take 
place on Monday night, June 19. “The 
Fall of a Nation” is announced as a 
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P ARTICULARLY brilliant in its ap- 


pointments and one of the largest 
affairs of the season was the reception 
given Thursday by Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys 
and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. J. Benton 
Van Nuys, at the home of the latter, 357 
Lorraine boulevard. The home was 
artistically decorated with quantities of 
spring flowers and a mingling of green- 
ery. In the dining room dainty pastel 
tones were carried out in iris, a cluster 
of the blossoms centering the dining 
table. In the library snapdragons in yel- 
low and scarlet formed a_ resplendent 
color scheme, while crimson American 
Beauty roses and ferns were used in the 
drawing room, the mantel and window 
seats being banked with plants and foll- 
age. Mrs. Van Nuys and Mrs. Benton 
Van Nuys were assisted in receiving by 
the former’s two daughters, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Jewett Schweppe and Mrs. James 
Rathwell Page. Five hundred invita- 
tions were issued for the event. Those 
assisting the hostesses were Mrs. Ella 
Brooks Solano, Mrs. Stephen C. Hub- 
Bell) Mrs. Earl B.. Millar, Mrs. Henry 
O’Melveny, Mrs. T. E. Newlin, Mrs. 
William A. Graves, Jr., Mrs. Charles 
Monroe, Mrs. Hugh Stewart, Mrs. 
Charles Forman, Mrs. E. P. Clark, Mrs. 
Joseph Clark, Mrs. Lyman McFie, Mrs. 
Jefferson Chandler, Mrs. Ernest A. 
Bryant, Mrs. Dean Mason, Mrs. J. Ross 
iatk, Mrs. Clit Page, Mrs. Albert 
Crutcher, Mrs. Ervin Armstrong, Mrs. 
John Milner, Mrs. Henry Carlton Lee, 
Mrs. Isaac B. Newton, Mrs. Russell 
McD. Taylor, Mrs. John Francis, Mrs. 
Oscar Lawler, Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny, 
Mrs. J. A. Graves, Mrs. Charles Meyer, 
Mrs. Walter Comstock, Mrs. Albert 
Cheney and Mrs. Walter Jarvis Barlow. 
A coterie of young wornen also assisted 
but there was no formal list. 


Of particular interest among the so- 
ciety events of the season was the wed- 
ding Monday of Miss Constance 
Byrne, the attractive young daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Byrne of West 
Twenty-eighth street, and Mr. Eugene 
aoa son of Mr. and Mrs. Eli P. Clark 
of St. James Park. Owing to the illness 
of the bride’s mother, the wedding was 
extremely simple in its appointments 
and no reception was given. The cere- 
mony, which was most artistic in de- 
tail, took place at St. John’s Episcopal 
church, Rev. George Davidson offi- 
ciating. The picturesque little church 
was artistically decorated for the occas- 
ion, rose-tinted gladioli and potted plants 
being used in the arrangement, while the 
pews were marked with clusters of the 
blossoms tied with fluffy bows of pink 
tulle. The bride was attired in a dainty 
gown of white, while her sister, Miss 
Beatrice Byrne, as her maid of honor, 
wore a gown of rose tones. The brides- 
maids, Miss Dorothy Lindley and Miss 
Mary Scott were in pink and white. Mr. 
Sheldon Spaulding served Mr. Clark as 
best man and the ushers were Mr. Her- 
bert Lockwood, Mr. Joseph Banning, 
Jr, and Mr. Charles Stimson. Follow- 
ing the ceremony the young couple left 
for a honeymoon trip and upon their 
return will make their home at 3 St. 
James Park. The wedding unites two 
of Los Angeles’ most prominent fam- 
ilies. 

In the presence of relatives and inti- 
mate friends the marriage of Miss Vera 
Loomis, daughter of Mrs. Alice B. 
Loomis, to Mr. Frederick Bruce Dickey 
took place Wednesday evening in the 
Central Baptist church. Rev. Benjamin 
Goodfield officiated. The church was 
artistically decorated in a color scheme 
of green and white, with touches of gold, 
Ferns, foliage and Shasta daisies were 
prettily combined in the arrangement 
with bows and streamers of tulle. A can- 
opy of the blossoms and greenery was 
formed before the chancel, where the 
bridal couple stood during the ceremony. 
Preceding the reading of the service 
Miss Gladys Knesel, cottsin of the bride, 
sang, “A Day of Days,” one of her own 
compositions arranged especially for the 
occasion. The bride was attired in a 
gown of white satin with over-drape of 
tulle caught to the skirt with sprays of 
orange blossoms and trimmed with 
Chantilly lace. A dainty Dutch capmer 
lace held the bridal veil in place. She 
carried an arm bouquet of white roses 
and lilies of the valley. Mrs. Harry Tut- 
tle, sister of the bride was her matron of 
honor. She wore a gown of green taf- 
feta trimmed with Chantilly lace and a 
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shepherdess hat of lace, carrying with 
this a large ball of ferns and tulle rib- 
bons to match. Miss Helen Schilling, 
the maid of honor, was in pink taffeta 
with a hat of pink Georgette crepe. The 
bridesmaids, Miss Grace Loomis, Miss 
Irene Dickey, Mis Irene Bigelow and 
Miss Ruth Morris wore frocks of white 
organdie, with the former two having hat 
trimmings and sashes of yellow, while 
the latter wore girdles of pastel blue, 
with hats to match. They carried arm 
showers of sweet peas and ferns. Mr. 
Thomas Luney and Mr. Fred Hamblin 
attended Mr. Dickey and the ushers 
were Mr. Edward Jones, Mr. William 
Caffin, Mr. Louis Belden and Mr. Hobart 
Thatcher. Following the ceremony a 
wedding supper was served at the home 
of the bride’s mother, 1854 West Elev- 
enth street. Upon their return from an 
extended motoring trip, Mr. Dickey and 
his bride will occupy the home of Mrs. 
Loomis during the latter’s summer so- 
journ at her Hermosa Beach cottage. 


At the Girls’ Collegiate School this 
week an interesting program of gym- 
nasium events was held as a feature of 
the commencement. Field Day, cele- 
brated Thursday, was followed Friday 
afternoon by a tennis match between 
players from Marlborough School and 
the Girls’ Collegiate. That same even- 
ing a bal masque was given. Among 
those taking part were Mises Rosa Lee 
Wilcox, Eleanor Cooper, Bernice Daw- 
son, Esther McGregor, Irene Barnum, 
Thelma Jarvis, Isabelle Childs, Kath- 
erine Reynolds, Dorothy Brown, Mildred 
Clark, Margaret Hills, Beatrice Beach, 
Edna Clay, Mary Seymour, Beatrice 
Seipt, Marion Adler, Gwendolyn Grady, 
Margaret Lamberton, Muriel Hilts, 
Gladys Lindsay, Dorthy Brown, Jean 
Butler, Marguerite Giffin, Louise Eccle- 
stone, Mary Baeyertz, Gladys Thoma- 
son, Edith Williams, Hazel Hawkins, 
Doris Baeyertz, Dorthy Hook, Anita 
Mueller, Eleanor Weiss, Ruth Gilbert, 
Loraine Suydam, Irene Barman, Helen 
McCoid, Yvonne Young, Evangeline 
Berry, Inez Otero, Margaret Rodgers, 
Catherine Benyon, Dorothy Powell and 
Elizabeth Clay. 


With the opera season in full and en- 
thusiastic swing, the society folk are do- 
ing little other entertaining just at pres- 
ent. Dinner and supper parties are de- 
lightful auxiliaries to the opera and the 
music-hungry society folk are combining 
their social activities with their love for 
good music. The evenings when Signor 
F. Constantino and Madame Bernice de 
Pasquali sing are marked by a greater 
brilliancy of attendance, perhaps, but the 
throngs are equally in evidence upon th 
other occasions. Madame Pasquali as 
well as Signor Constantino are being de- 
lightfully feted by the admirers and this 
next week there is planned in their hon- 
or a large reception and tea which will 
be given at the Alexandria with presi- 
dents and other officers of the several 
women’s clubs, and a number of the 
opera’s patronesses’ as hostesses. Later 
in the week the hostesses. themselves 
will be guests at a box party at the 
opera. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Letts with their 
daughter, Mrs. Malcolm McNaughten 
and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Letts, Jr., left 
last Sunday for New York. They plan 
to pass about two months in the east 
and will visit a number of the Atlantic 
coast pleasure resorts, as well as motor 
through the eastern country. 


Miss Eleanor Baning and Miss Emme- 
line Childs left Tuesday for San Fran- 
cisco where they will pass the greater 
part of the summer. The latter’s mother, 
Mrs. Ozra William Childs, left Wednes- 
day to join the two young women in the 
northern city, having taken a flat there 
for a stay of three months. 


One of the most enjoyable of the sea- 
son’s affairs was that given Wednesday 
by Mrs. Frederick Hooker Jones and 
Mrs. William Warren Orcutt. More 
than seventy-five guests were enter- 
tained at an artistically appointed lunch- 
eon at the Los Angeles Athletic Club, 
this being followed by a motoring party 
to Montebello, the country place of Mrs. 
Orcutt, thence to Mrs. Jones’ pic- 
turesque country home at Sierra Madre, 
where tea was served beneath a wide- 
spreading gnarled old oak tree. The 
hostesses were assisted by a group of 
their friends, including Mrs. Sumner P. 
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Hunt, Mrs. Russell J. Waters, Mrs. Wil- 
litts J. Hole, Mrs. James Tabor Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs. William Irving Hollings- 
worth, Mrs. Joseph Harvey Miles, Mrs. 
Volney Beardsley, Mrs. Arthur L. Kel- 
sey, Mrs. R. B. Baumgardt, Mrs. Wil- 
lam L. Jones, Mrs. C. Q. Stanton, Mrs. 
Welle otewart, Mrs. E. W. Clark and 
Mrs. Frank W. King. Miss Gertrude 
Orcutt, Miss Margaret Kellogg, Miss 
Gladys Carson and Mis Emma Derby as- 
sisted in serving tea at the garden party. 

Mrs. Samuel Storrow, president of the 
Ruskin Art Club, was hostess Wednes- 
day at a charmingly arranged garden tea. 
The affair was given at the home of Mrs. 
Storrow, 500 South Grand Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, guests including. the members of 
the Ruskin Art Club. 


Miss Anita Thomas, the attractive 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thom- 
as, was hostess Monday evening at an 
enjoyable first night party, followed by 
a supper at the Alexandria. Besides her 
guests of honor, Miss Elizabeth Con- 
nelly and Miss Electa Connelly of San 
Francisco, there were present Miss 
Louise Hunt, Mr. Arden Day, Mr. Paul 
Herron, Mr. Livingston Woods and Mr. 
Wells Morris, the latter the fiance of the 
hostess. 


Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunt- 
ington Miner are planning to leave soon 
for a visit to the Yosemite. They will 
remain in the north probably until in 
July, and upon their return they will oc- 
cupy apartments at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel for a time. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Hicks have 
been entertaining as their house guests 
Mr. Hicks’ sister, Mrs. Walter Dean of 
San Francisco. Many delightful social 
courtesies are being extended in honor of 
this charming visitor. 


Miss Margaret Daniell. daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Daniell has returned 
from Berkeley and plans to pass the sum- 


mer months with her parents at Laguna 
Beach. 


Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy and her 
mother. Mrs. Howard, have been enitoy- 
ing a fortnight in San Francisco. Thev 
have a host of friends in the northern 
city and their stay there has been a busy 
one socially. 


Mrs. R. H. F. Variel of 2239 Michigan 
avenue has been entertaining as house 
guests her nephew and his charming 
bride, Mr. and Mrs. J. Waldo Meyers. 
The voung couple. who have been tour- 
ing the coast on their honeymoon. left 
Sunday for Del Monte and San Fran- 
cisco. They also plan to make a short 
stay in Berkeley, where Mrs. Meyers’ 
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brother, Professor Lloyd Robinson is a 
member of the California University en- 
gineering faculty. 


Mrs. Harry Van Dyke, Mrs. E. T. Earl 
and Mrs. Conway Evans have been en- 
joying a delightful week-end visit at 
Santa Barbara, having motored north 
Friday of last week for the short so- 
journ there, where they were the guests 
of Mrs. J. N. Burne. The latter has only 
recently returned to her northern home 
after a pleasant visit here, when she was 
the house guest of Dr. and Mrs. West 
Hughes. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Marshall are anti- 
cipating the arrival June 6 of their son 
and his bride, Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Mar- 
shall, the latter formerly Miss Delight 
Shaffer. The young couple have been 
enjoying an ideal out-of-door honeymoon 
passing the greater part of their time in 
traveling through the Canadian Rockies. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dan Murphy and their 
little daughter. Bernadine, left the first 
of the week for the Yosemite, where 
they plan to enjoy a month’s sojourn. 


They were accompanied by Mrs. John 
Mossin. 


Enjoyable among the recent social 
events was the luncheon given by Mrs. 
Willis G. Hunt of Berkeley Square. The 
home was prettily decorated with Doro- 
thy Perkins roses and maidenhair ferns, 
which were clustered in crystal vases, 
connected by streamers of rose _ tulle. 
Guests included Mrs. Harmon Ryus, 
Mrs. Charles H. Lippincott, Mrs. Willis 
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H. Booth, Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr., 
Miss Leila Holterhoff, who recently re- 
turned from an extended stay in the 
east; Mrs. James Tabor Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Wilham Irving Hollingsworth, Mrs. John 
Newton Russell, Jr.. Mrs. W. G. Hutch- 
inson, Mrs. Oscar Lawler, and Mrs. Ro- 
land, Paul 

Elaborate preparations are being made 
for the big entertainment, “The Bishop’s 
Birthday Fete,” to be given Wednesday 
June 7 from 3 until 7 o’clock at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Milbank, 
3340 Country Club Drive. Funds from 
the affair are to be used for the Neigh- 
borhood Settlement, one of the philan- 
thropies of the Episcopalian church. A 
wondrous program of entertainment fe 
tures is being arranged by the commit- 
tees in charge of the affair, which will 
be one of the most brilliant of the sea- 
son’s society events. One of the new 
booths which has been added to the 
many already planned is the silhouette, 
of which Mrs. J. Ross Clark will be in 
charge. Assisting Mrs. Clark will be 
Mrs. Harold Cook, Mrs. Rolden Borden, 
Mrs. Erwin W. Widney, Mrs. Borden 
Johnson, Mrs. Spencer Thorpe, Miss 
Carla Schram and Miss Doris Gibson. 
To the tea and coffee committee have 
been added the names of Mrs. Ed Rob- 
erts and Miss Alice Grierson, while Mrs. 
Archibald C. Macleish has joined the 
group of women who will preside over 
the homemade cake booth. Added to 
the punch committee are Miss Alvin 
Thomas and Mrs. J. A. Phillips, while 
the wondrous program of amusement 
features will be augmented by a_ real 
ventriloquist, whose presence on the 
grounds will be the source of much mer- 
riment. 


Sunday at the Crags Country Club 2 
merry party of Los Angelans enjoyed an 
ideal outing. This picturesque club 
house located up beyond Calabasas Pass 
is the mecca of sixty members and their 
friends throughout the seasons. Among 
those who enjoyed last Sunday at the 
club were Mr. and Mrs. William Threl- 
keld Bishop, their little daughter, Miss 
Virginia Bishop; Mrs. Juana Neal Levy, 
Mr. and Mrs. William James Doran, 
Mrs. Jaro von Schmidt, Mr. Will Innis 
and daughter, Miss Louise Innis; Mr. 
and Mrs. William May Garland, Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Fairchild, Mrs. John Mott, 
Mr. Nathaniel Myrick, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Jewett Schweppe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. 
Flint, Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Rowan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Vian jig 
and their three daughters, Muriel, Anna 
Katherine and Geraldine Flint; Mr. Jack 
Garland and Mr. Arthur A. Dodworth. 

Mrs. William Wallace McLeod of 1749 
Eleventh Avenue entertained recently 
with a delightful musical, the affair be- 
ing in honor of Miss Edith Mackie, one 
of the leading contraltos of the Cali- 
fornia Grand Opera Company, of which 
Signor Florencio Constantino is the 
head. Mrs. E. C. Ryan of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, who is visiting friends in this 
city, also was a special guest, and others 
invited for the occasion included several 
prominent local artists. An interesting 
program was presented by Miss Mackie, 
Mrs. Ryan, Mrs. Helen Borden and Miss 
Palmer of Pasadena, who contributed 
several vocal selections; Miss Jessie Wel- 
mar, reader, and Miss Shirley Irvine and 
Miss Ethel Irvine, whistlers. Mrs. Mc- 
Leod accompanied at the piano. The 
hostess was assisted by Mrs. Harriet S. 
Wright, Mrs. Thomas McKee, Mrs. 
Herbert C. Stone and Mrs. Virginia 
Cleaver. 


Mrs. E. F. Bogardus and her son are 
leaving soon for an extended trip to 
Japan. In the absence of Mrs. Bogardus 
her beautiful home on Western Sunset 
will be leased by Geraldine Farrar and 
her husband, Mr. Lou Tellegen. Mr. 
Bogardus will remain in Los Angeles, 
business reasons preventing his accom- 
panying his wife and son on the Oriental 
trip at this time. 


Mrs. H. M. Gorham of Santa Monica 
with her daughter, Miss Constance Gor- 
ham, her son and his bride, Mr. and Mrs. 
Emory Gorham, and Mrs. Elbert Wing 
of this city have left for an extended 
eastern trip. They plan to visit in Wash- 
ington, D. C., whence they will motor to 
Cape Cod, visiting later with Mrs. Gor- 
ham’s mother at her country place at 
Osterville, Mass. Mrs. Gorham plans 
also to go to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. to be 
inarshall at the commencement exercises 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary of her 
graduation from the well known woman’s 
college there. 


Of special interest locally was the wed- 
ding this morning of Miss Ethel Alton, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Alton, 
who are at present making their home 
at Redondo Beach, and Mr. Charles Mar- 
del. Mr. Mardel, who is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Mardel-Ferreira of Lon- 
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Announcements—Stationery 


C. WESLEY BENNING COsePrinting, en- 
graving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 321-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones F 6435, Main 2783. 


Art 


IrINE ARTS EXCHANGE, Brack Shops, ex- 
hibit and sale of paintings, bric-a-brac. 


Bathing Suits 


CLINE, CLINH@@@ 32214 W. Third’ St-eF'or 
the outdoor girl, exclusive designs in 
bathing suits. Pleasing effects in stripes, 
checks, etc. Moderately priced consider- 
ing style and quality. 


Birds and Pets 


FANCIERS’ EXCHANGE, 640 8S. MAIN. 
BABY CHICKS, HATCHING EGGS, poul- 
try, pigeons, rabbits, cats, dogs, birds, 
PETS OF ALL, KINDS. FREE BEI BIT, 
A 6069, Bdwy. 2824, 


BREEDERS’ EXCHANGE, Inc., 331 8S Fel 
Pets of all varieties. Dog, cat and bird 
remedies, Veterinarian in attendance. 


China Painting 


MRS. EF. L HUBBERT—L. E. RUPERD, 
Brack Shops. China. water color, tapestry. 


Corsets 
MRS. M. A. KENNEDY, 236 Byrne Bldg. 
Made to order corsets, unbreakable stays. 


BARCLAY Custom Made Corsets. Lingerie 
Shop. Brack Shops, Prom. H. Main 4026, 
LA MARQUE, 1020 Haas Bldg. Custom 
eorsets built to the figure. Lingerie. 


NUBONE CORSET SHOP, 222 W. 9th. The 
latest models in front and back lace cor- 
sets. Notaseme silk hosiery and Hall’s 
Jersey Silk Underwear, 


EMMA BE. GOODWIN Corset, Brack Shops. 


For health, comfort, style. Moderate price. 


Electrical Fixtures 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 30387. 


Embroidery and Buttons 


ScAR PLAITING & BULTLONSCO,.,..651 =. 
Hill. Plaiting, hemstitching, buttons. 


GUIBERSON EMBROIDERY CoO., Brack 
Shops. Hemstitching, embroidery. 


WATSON PLAITING & BUTTON CO., 525 
S. Bdwy. Buttons, embroidery. New store. 


Engraving—Picture Framing 


DUNCAN VAIL CoO., 730 S Hill. We carry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 


Gowns 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 


VAN COURT COAT SHOP, Brack Shops. 
Van Court auto coat, evening coats, gowns. 


POLLOCK & VERRILL, Brack Shops. Spe- 
cialists in women’s smart apparel. 


Greeting Cards 


THE BOOKLOVERS’ SHOP, 222 Mereantile 
Cards for all occasions, graduation, wed- 
ding, sympathy, hospitality, birthday. 


Hairdressing 


COMMON-SENSE BEAUTY SHOP, Brack 
Shops. Scalp, skin; manicuring specialists. 


ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. 8H, 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 


FLEUR DE LIS BEAUTY PARLOR, Prom. 
E, Brack Shops. Facial and hot oil treat- 
ments a specialty. Hemmings & Rosenthal}. 


MME. HERSHEY TOILET PARLORS, 
Brack Shops. Hair and scalp specialists. 


Interior Decorators 


ALLEN-HARBESON CO., Brack Shops con- 
sulting decorators and interior furnishers. 


F, OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 
decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
furniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 
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Lucile’s Shop Talk 


Courtesy Cline-Cline Co. 


Lucile’s Shop Talk 
M ANY beautiful gown creations are 
sti 


shown in a shop on Promenade K, 
Brack Shops. It is a genuine pleasure 
and inspiration to talk “gowns” with 
those who really know the art. I hear 
special values in ladies’ evening gowns 
are offered which should mean a great 
saving for the woman who is particular 
as to her attire. 


In passing a Japanese store near Sixth 
I saw beautiful kimonas moderately 
priced. Embroidered crepe kimonas for 
Jess than two dollars sounds almost too 
good to be true, and early shoppers will 
be as greatly surprised as I was. 


For interior decoration, whether of a 
small bungalow or of a palatial home, I 
would suggest a firm on Promenade D, 
Brack Shops. To know one’s art and 
know it well means the highest form of 
art. ae 
Both amateur and professional artists 
can satisfy their wants in a large sta- 
tionery shop on Hill, near Eighth. A 
most varied selection of both oils and 
water colors, and in fact everything 
from a box of paints to the outfitting of 
a complete studio. 


You will find real Swiss hand-em- 
broidered linens in a shop on Prome- 
nade D, Brack Shops. I saw the most 
beautiful needle work just a little better 
than usual. I am sure a visit will prove 
a revelation. 


For photographs, moderately priced 
try a studio on the Fifth floor of the 
Metropolitan Building. These days 
when even photographic materials have 
risen in price, due to the war, it is inter- 
esting to find a studio that is satisfied 
with a smaller profit. 


Beautiful novelties in pottery and brass 
can be seen in a shop on Hill, near 
Seventh. In picture framing you will 
find many beautiful mouldings, artistic 
workmanship at common-sense prices. 


Infants’ Apparel 


BEEMAN & HENDEE, Brack Shops. The 
exclusive baby shop, everything for chil- 
dren. Complete outfits. 


Japanese Goods 


THE NEW YAMATO, 635-637 S. Bdway. 
Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line Chinese and Japanese art goods. 


Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER KNITTING Ge 
905 S. BROADWAY. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS, IN CHECK, STRIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 


Ladies’ Lailor 


WHITH’S LADIES’ TAILORING CoO., Brack 
Shops. Exclusive designs for exclusive folk. 


. KORN, §138 S. Hill. 
for particular women. 


A. FRIEDMAN, 520 S. Bdway. Originator 
cf high-class work. Low prices. Room 217. 


Distinctive Clothes 
Prices moderate. 


Libraries 


BOOKLOVERS’ LIBRARY, 222 Mercantile 
Pl]. All the late books less than 2c per day. 


BOOK LOVERS’ EXCHANGE, 314 Laugh- 
lin Bldg. New fiction, drama. Yearly rates. 


Linens 


EMBROIDERY AND LINEN SHOP, 751 S. 
Broad. Fine linens, lace goods. Trousseaux. 


Millinery 


MISS EBERSOLE, Brack Shops. Individ- 
ual millinery to order. Distinctive designs, 


Needlecraft 


MAISON STAEHBELI, of Switzerland. 
ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 


YE HAND-MADE SHOPPER, Promenade “E” 
Brack Shops. Caps, collars, lingerie. 


Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY CoO., 739 S.B’way, 
2nd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, ete. 


Panamas 


UNION HAT WORKS, 420 W. 8th St. Pan- 
amas cleaned, blocked, retrimmed. M 2797. 


A-1 HAT WORKS, 224 Mercantile Place. 


Panamas cleaned and blocked without acid. 
Ladies’ panamas and straws our spectalty. 


Pictures and Picture Framing 


FULD’S ART SHOP, 752 S. Hill. 
candiesticks, novelties, ete. 


Pictures, 


Portraits 


C. A. KRAUCH, 444 S. Broadway. Portrait 
photcgraphy. Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 


JOHNSON, PHOTOGRAPHER, Brack 
Shops, 7th and Grand. F38286—Main 5119. 


STECKEL STUDIO, 386% S. Bdway. Char- 
acteristic portraits. Beautiful pictures of 
children. Eighteen medals for artistry. 


BROWNELWL’S STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bldg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 


Social Secretary 


THE LETTER SHOP, Prom G, Brack 
Shops. Social and business correspondence. 


Sports Apparel 


THE BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE 
specializes in modish sports apparel, suits, 
coats, blouses and skirts. Visit the Sports 
Section,” Third Floor. 


Toilet Requisites 


FPLETCHER’S BLEACH PASTE. Enjoy the 
exquisite mental contentment of the soft 
clear skin produced by this cream—double 
strength. Jevne’s, Dept. Stores, druggists. 


Upholstering 


. Figueroa. Uphol- 
interior finisning. 
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don, England, is located in Tacoma, 
where he is a prominent young engineer. 
The two families have been friends for 
many years. The wedding which was 
simple in its appointments took place in 
St. James Catholic Church, Redondo, 
Rev. Nicholas Conneally officiating. The 
young couple will make their home in 
Tacoma. 


Mrs. James Soutter Porter, formerly 
of Los Angeles. is planning to make her 
permanent residence in the east, probably 
in New York City. She will return to 
Los Angeles soon, but her stay will be 
only for a few weeks. 


One of the most charming brides will 
be Miss Dora Dale Rogers, whose be- 
trothal to Mr. Irving Auger was an- 
nounced recently. The young couple 
has selected Wednesday, June 21, as the 
date for the marriage and the affair will 
be of particular interest in local society, 
Miss Rogers,.the daughter of Mrs. C. W. 
Rogers, being one of the most charming 
members of the younger set here. In 
honor of the young bride-elect Mrs. M. 
A. H. Bostwick entertained recently with 


an attractively appointed theater party 
and tea. Besides the guest of honor 
those enjoying the occasion were Miss 
Florence McVay, Miss Marie Nichols, 
Miss Frances Whitesell, Miss Edna 
Auger, Mrs. William Delemore, who will 
be Miss Rogers’ matron-of-honor, and 
Mrs. C. W. Rogers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Woodhull of 
Dayton, Ohio, who are touring the Pa- 
cific Coast, are enjoying a short stay 
in Los Angeles. They are guests at the 
Hershey Arms during their visit here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Griffith and Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry McKee have returned 
from a delightful week-end passed at the 
country home of Mr. and Mrs. William 
S. Hook, Jr., near Covina. The affair 
was in the nature of a farewell party 
since the Hooks left Wednesday for an 
extended motoring trip through the 
north. They were accompanied by Mrs. 
William S. Hook and plan to visit the 
Yosemite Valley, later visiting San Fran- 
cisco. Their iitnerary will consume sev- 
eral weeks. 

Miss Martha Weaver and Miss Helen 
Brooks, directors of Cumnock School, 


were guests of honor at a theater party 
and supper at the Alexandria recently, 
given by a group of their friends. 
Others present were Misses Marjory 
Lacey-Baker, Nina Moise, Ethel Phil- 
lips, Dorothy Medland, Bertha Iles, 
Bertha Babcock, Anna Hichkock, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruce Bliven, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
A. Maynard, Mr. and Mrs. Glen Behy- 
mer, Mr. Reginald Pole and Mr. Merrill 
Moore Grigg. Members of the Senior 
class at Cumnock School gave a tea in 
honor of a number of their friends at 
the Vanity Fair tea room recently, 
among the guests being Miss Helen 
Brooks, Martha Weaver, Bertha Iles, 
Marjory Lacey-Baker, Dorothy Medland, 
Ethel Phillips and Nina Moise, Mrs. 
Glen Behymer, Mrs. Helen Thurston, 
Mr. R. A. Maynard, Mr. Bruce Bliven 
and Mr. Reginald Pole. The hostesses 
included Misses Hazel Thomas, Florence 
Brown, Josephine Dodge, Gladys Thack- 
er, Lois Thompson, Georgia Mintz, 
Penny Olsen, Emmeline Mears, Gladys 
Carrithers, Margaret Swan, Evelyn 
Moar, Helen Donathan, Ruth Hamilton 
and Jmogene Crane. 





M ANY who might balk a little at tak- 
ing up a book dealing directly with 
the great war, will find in a series of 
letters written from time to time, In an 
unconventional way, much to_ interest 
and inspire. The writer of “War Let- 
ters of an American Woman” has a long 
and favorable record as an author. Marie 
Van Vorst knows the old world weil, 
and Paris more int mately than any ot 
‘ts cities. “I am sitting here in mv study 
this afternoon,” she wr'tes from her old 
quarters there in June, 1915, “and in front 
of me is the big war map, where, un- 
fortunately, the line does not seem to 
have been pvshed back as far as we 
want it; and I really think that it is the 
first peaceful moment I have had since 
1 arrived I am going to change 
this room, and so I look around upon it 
now with affection. The memories of 
this little study have made it peculiarly 
dear to me and particularly sacred, and I 
hate to give it up. Nevertheless, per- 
haps something more meaningful will 
make the new study dearer yet. I hope 
Bo. Here 1 wrote ‘Fairfax and 11; 
Bride, which I st il think my best novel, 
without any doubt. Here I wrote the 
most effective part of ‘The Successtul 
Wife,’ which I think will some day be 
reprinted and sold. Here Pecote 1y 
‘River’ articles—every one of them, with 
one except.on.” The allusion is to the 
series of “Rivers of the Old World,” 
which she was commissioned by Harper 
Brothers to bring out, Bites, Liber, ap- 
pearing in 1907 and the “Nile the year 
after, and so on. When these War Let- 
ters were under cons.deration for pub- 
lication, Miss Van Vorst had an “agree- 
able interview with John Lane, the cele- 
brated publisher,” whom she went to see 
in his old-time office in Vigo street, Lon- 
don. “You have often accused me of 
being vain,” she remarks to her cor- 
respondent, “and it will amuse you vast- 
ly to imagine the blow when, after gaz- 
ing at me for a few minutes, John Lane, 
one of the most important publishers in 
the world, asked me in his gentle voice: 
‘Did you ever write anything before?’ 
Even in that moment of fallen pride | 
could not help thinking what a gleam 
of humor would come to your eyes if 
you could have seen me taken down like 
that. I did not tell him that I had writ- 
ten twenty books and done not so badly 
at the job in a financial way for fourteen 
years!” Her first novel was “Bagsby’s 
Daughter,’ written in collaboration with 
her sister-in-law, Bessie Van Vorst, in 
1901. “It turned out that he thought 
Bessie Le Roux was ‘Marie Van Vorst,’”’ 
she continues, “and that it was a nom 
de guerre, and that she had married a 
French writer, and that I was Just an 
unknown sister who had written a few 
letters home during the war!” The 
author is thoroughly in sympathy with 
struggling France and her allies. “Every- 
where is the same uplifting spirit. When 
I speak of Paris being sad, it is; but 
it is not depressing. ‘There is a differ- 
ence. If it were not for the absence 
of those I love, I would rather be here 
than anywhere. In church on Sunday, 
the Bishop said that at one of the 
services near the firing line, when he 
asked the question: ‘How many of the 
men here have felt, since they came out, 
a stirring in their hearts, an awakening 
fmamene spirit?’ as far as he could see, 
every hand was raised. And men have 
gone home to England, without arms 
and without legs, maimed for life, and 
have been heard to say that, in spite of 
the materia! anguish, they regretted 
nothing, for they had found their souls.” 
Later on in the same letter is an inter- 
esting paragraph on the new French 
uniform: “The French army has now 
got its new uniform. It is called bleu 
dhorizon. It is a light, delicate blue. 
the color of Faith, the color of the sky 
that is so beautiful in tone over France 
always; and its advantage is that after 
nightfall not one man can be seen at 
one hundred and fifty yards. This is the 
only army of which that can be said. 
There is something particularly agree- 
able to me in the thought of that blue 
army—the color of the Sacred Maid. I 
ought to tell you that credulous France 
thinks that the country is being saved 
by Jeanne d Arc. You hear them say it 
everywhere.” The author went through 
a course of Red Cross lectures and pre- 
pared herself for work in the American 
Ambulance connected with the Pasteur 
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Institute at Neuilly. Her experiences 
were varied, almost kaleidoscopic, and 
her ready pen has happily recorded them 
as they occurred. (“War Letters of an 
American Woman.” By Marie Van 
Vorst. New York. John Lane Company. 
Bullock’s.) 
ie Mem. 


“Fundamentals of Military Service” 


Just now, wnen all California is as 
much interested in the citizen’s military 
training camp to be held this summer 
at Monterey as was the east last year 
in the similar camp at Plattsburg, there 
is particular timeliness about “Funda- 
mentals of Military Service,” a little 
leather bound volume which has just 
been issued especially as a text-book for 
recruits at such camps. It was prepared 
by Captain Lincoln C. gndrews) U0. S: 
cavalry, who was formerly an instructor 
at West Point. The book is designed to 
appeal to three groups of men: regular 
army officers and privates; mtitiamen 
who need such a volume to help them 
in the few weeks of actual training they 
experience; and the general public. The 
desire to convey the spir t and meanings 
of the military service is one of the 
actuating motives for its writing. In ad- 
dition to the easily understood essen- 
tials of mil tary work ortiined by the 
author there are sve*ial chapters on 
“The Engineer Corps,” by Major S. A. 
Cheney; “The Coast Artillery,’ by Capt. 
C. A. Kilbourne; “Infantry Drill,” by 
Capt. E. T. Collins; “The Signal @orps, 
by Capt. C. A. Seoane, and “The Field 
Artitery, Mientai Ss. Hammond. (“Fun- 
damentals of Military Service.” By Capt. 
Lincoln C. Andrews, U. S. A. Lippin- 
cott’s. Bullock’s.) 


Ella Giles Ruddy’s Verse 


“Lacemie ely elie” 1S a fancitul bit 
of a pattern woven in rhythmical ca- 
dences, in which Ella Giles Ruddy, 
a local writer, better known in club and 
society circles as Mrs. George Drake 
Ruddy, has painted the portrait of a 
quaint old Irish maker and mender of 
Belgium lace and delicate and richly 
fashioned thread patterns. Throughout 
the vers libre narrative are interwoven 
threads of shining optimism, broadly 
searching philosophy and constructive 
thought announced in the opening stan- 
Za: 

Lace o’ me life! 

There’s no time to pick ye apart 

That the pattern so fine may show. 

But there’s always time in the busy brain 

To mend, with thought, some of the 
meshes, 

Torn in the strife 

Of the long and toilsome years. 


Here and there are metrical songs of 
gen: ine lyrical beauty, of which “A Spriz 
©’ Green” is the most musical and sim- 
ply appealing,—as the sprightly shop 
keeper chats with her customers and the 
romance of her Icnely life is unfolded in 
rather rambiing fashicn. Mrs. Ruddy is 
the author of several other volumes of 
graceful verse written as this one, con 
amore for the joy of creation, which 
have met cordial reception. (“Lace O’ 
Me Life.” By Ella Giles Ruddy. Pub- 
lished by the Author. Builock’s.) 

Analytical Love Story 

Two men and two women, two kinds 
of live—the love that is quiet and endur- 
ing and the love that ts turbulent, im- 
petuous and temporary. This is the es- 
sence that goes to make up the new 
novel, “The Side of the Angels,” from 
the pen of Basil King, whose anony- 
mously published books. “The Wild 
Olive” and “The Inner Shrine’ won in- 
stantaneous success and were listed 
among the “best sellers’ of their sea- 
son. This new novel is certain to find 
many interested readers among the fic- 
tion-loving public. The skilled crafts- 
manship of the author is clearly evi- 
denced, for not only is the plot interest 
well sustained but the characters are 
carefully and vividly portrayed. There 
is a psychological trend to the storv 
which with a_ slightly melodramatic 
touch, is primarily an analysis of love. 
The story is centered about two half- 
brothers and their love for a girl—a girl 
of the impetuous type for whom there 
1s nO compromise between love and 
hate. Between the older brother, Thor 
Masterson, and Lois Willoughbv, his 
childhood friend, there is virtually an 
implied betrothal, but Thor is suddenly 
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ave Your Energy 


Save yourself unnecessary 


June Sie" 


steps, tiresome trips and 
shopping worries by making 
your purchases and doing 
your ordering over a 


mephone 


Every store, market, shop and public 


ofice has a Homephone for 
your convenience. Order one 
installed in your own home. 


Call F 98 


Contract 
Department 


Laws Affecting Wills 


For information concerning the California Law on Wills 
and Estates, call or write for our 16-page Will Booklet. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


German American 
Trust and B 3 nk 


Savings 
Spring at Seventh St. LosAngeles 


Sevings +» Commercial ++ Trust 


Che Bank with the¥ 
L£ffictent 


Service 


swept from Lois’ calm, reserved love into 
the fascination of Rosie Fay’s impulsive, 
emotional personality. A snarl of tragedy 
is wrought into the lives of the two 
brothers, but in the end Thor ts taught 
a new conception of love and given a 
new theory of life. The story ranks 
well with the author’s earler_ efforts. 
(“The Side of the Angels,” By Basil 
King. Harper & Brothers, publishers. 
Bullock’s.) 


Magazines of the Month 

“Who is a Philadelphian?”’ asks Har- 
rison Rhodes in Harper’s Magazine and 
then proceeds to answer it as best he 
may, in the leading article for June. 
There is another installment of Mark 
Twain’s romance, “The Mysterious 
Stranger,’ and other contributions in- 
clude “Unveiling Brenda,’ by Susan 
Glaspell; ‘“Coaling Ports of the World,’ 
by George Harding, with illustrations by 
tiie authowme The Far9 Geae cm | Dy 
Elizabeth Dewing Hutchinson; “The 
Downfall of the Home,” by W. L. 


ATTENTION—<Authors! Writers 
A Complete Service for You. 


I handle and publish first-class short 
stories, timely articles and book 
manuscripts. Also manufacture 
books at right prices. Attend to all 
details until in the hands of the 
bookseller. WAHREN T. POTTER, 
511-12 Baker-Detwiler Bldg. F1119. 
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CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK. SPRING & FOURTH STS. 


make-believes of society. The produc- 
tion is artistically and beautifully pre- 
sented, the photoplay is excellent and the 


George, and numerous other articles, 
stories and poems. 


G. Vere Taylor manages to put a new 
twist to his “Vivisectionist of Women,” 
which is the novelette for the Smart Set 
for June. The magazine contains its 
usual brilliant assemblage of clever 
writers who offer summer literature in 
short and amusing doses. George Jean 
Nathan, one of the editors, is more caus- 
tic iam user im his article on “The 
Dramatic Cr:tie and ethe  Undramatic 
Theater.” 


Eternal Triangle Furnishes Plot 

Gamblers. stock manipulators and 
threats of divorce figure prominently in 
“Hypocrisy,” the William Fox photo- 
play in which Virginia Pearson is starred 
and which onens a week’s engagement 
at Miller’s Theater next Mondav. The 
story is built around the eternal triangle. 
but the incidents of the plot work into a 
unified whole, exposing the shams and 


lovely star wears some handsome and 
clever gowns. The comedy on the pro- 
gram will be provided by a new Bud 
Fisher “Mutt and Jeff” cartoon called 
“With the Interpreters” and another 
added feature will be the latest Hearst 
Vitagraph News. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 


Memorial Day generally observed in this 
Vicinity. 

Emmeline Pankhurst visits city. 

Many teachers and principals of public 
schools dropped from list for next year 
by board of education. 

California 

Longshoremen join in general Pacific 
coast strike of persons of their calling. 

Shriners hold jollification at Yosemite. 

United States 

Carranza makes formal demand for im- 
mediate withdrawa} of American troops 
from Mexico. 

Delegates gather for Republican na- 
tional convention in Chicago. 

James J. Hill dies at St. Paul home. 

Foreign 

Austrians gain ground from [talians. 

F Desperate fighting continues about Ver- 
lin. 
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Im the World of Amateur Sports 


NA EMORIAL Day provided a_holi- 


4 day opportunity for golf which was 
fully improved at all the country clubs. 
Sixty-five members of the Los Angeles 
club turned out for the special events 
which had been arranged. Best ball 
foursomes were the schedule of the day. 
The play against par in the forenoon 
was won by Jack Jevne and Larry Cow- 
ing, with net 5 up. In the afternoon 
medal play Sterling C. Lines and Wind- 
sor B. Walton came off victors, with 69— 
4—65. Perhaps, the largest throng on 
any of the courses was at San Gabriel, 
where the last day’s play in the Sierra 
Madre Club tournament was held, with 
San Gabriel players also participating. 
For the O’Donnel cup, 18-hole medal 
handicap, played in the morning, C. W. 
Hackler turned in the best net score, 
83—16-67. In the afternoon best ball 
foursome against par Bannister and 
Hammond turned in the best card, with 
9 up, and were winners of the trophies 
offered by F. F. Small. Out at the new- 
est of the country clubs, Brentwood, the 
monthly club cup tournament was held. 
Thomas McCall captured the gross cup 
with his score of 81 and B. S. Blinn the 
net cup with a score of 67. Frank D. 
Tatum and Howard F. Isham tied in 
ye match play against bogey at Annan- 
dale. 


Midwick Has Swimming Pool 


This afternoon out at Midwick Coun- 
try Club “Splash” is the order of the 
day, for the fine new swimming pool of 
the club is to be formally opened with a 
suitable display of smart bathing cos- 
tumes. The pool is to be open all after- 
noon and evening and a sptash dinner and 
dance will also be held. 


Coast Tennis at Del Monte 


Tennis enthusiasts are looking for- 
ward to a possible meeting between 
Willie Johnston and Maurice McLough- 
lin at the annual coast championship 
tournament, to be held at Del Monte, 
June 17 to 25, inclusive. As McLough- 
lin’s plans regarding an eastern trip this 
summer are still undecided, this tourna- 
ment may afford the only chance for a 
meeting between the present champion 
and the man he vanquished and it 1s a 
safe prediction that the drawings at Del 
Monte will be safely “seeded” to make 
sure these two stars do not meet before 
the finals. Whether or not Tom Bundy 
and his wife, the former May Sutton, go 
north for the coast tournament seems 
uncertain. Bundy is understood to have 
concluded to abandon any trip east this 
summer and it seems doubtful if the 
famous old doubles team of McLoughlin 
and Bundy is ever seen in action in an- 
other important tennis tournament. Mc- 
Loughlin is now endeavoring to hook 
up with a strong partner to take Bundy’s 
place and it is possible that McLoughlin 
and Strachan may constitute a team at 
the coast doubles tournament at Long 
Beach the first week in July. 


Overheating of Motors 


There has j-st been issued by the 
Standard Oil Company a pamphlet en- 
titled “Engine Overheating, Mechanical 
Bulletin No. 3, which throws consider- 
able light on the problem of overheating 
of automobile motors. An _ interesting 
quotation from it is this: “One of the 
common causes of overheating is due to 
ignition. A late spark overheats the mo- 
tor; the charge is ignited after the pis- 
ton has started downward on the power 
stroke; consequently the hot gases are 
not expelled from the cylinder before 
the second charge is fired. This will 
continue until the cylinders become so 
hot that preignition will take place. 
That is, the gas will ignite before the 
piston has reached the correct point, re- 
sulting in what is known as a ‘spark 
knock.” 


Nordlinger Cup Race 


Cold and windy weather made the an- 
nual Decoration Day cruise of the South 
Coast Yacht Club fleet anything but 
pleasant and of the fifteen skippers of 
the boats which joined in the trip to 
Catalina few seemed disposed to dwell 
at length on their experiences, preferring 
rather to lose themselves in contempla- 
tion of tomorrow’s race for the Nord- 
linger trophy, in which five of the fastest 
boats will be entered, Columbine, Mis- 
chief I, Mischief II, Wasp and Vite. 
The preparatory gun will be fired at 
10:55 and the starting gun at 11:00. The 
start will be between the end of the 
breakwater and flag; thence to Vincent 


Flash buoy; thence, leaving mark to 
port, to Bird Rock; thence, leaving mark 
to port, across starting line. The skip- 
pers of each boat that enters will take 
their own finishing time for check. 
Time allowances will be figured on a 
basis of fifty nautical miles. All classes 
of boats will be eligible. 


Will Play Off Tennis Tie 


After playing to a two set tie and ex- 
haustion in the men’s finals of the spring 
handicap tournament, Tuesday, Ed Mc- 
Cormick and Paul Hardeman agreed.to 
piay off the match for honors this after- 
ngon on the Y. M."C. A courts’ The 
tournament was one of the most success- 
ful early summer affairs ever held by the 
club and brought out a long list of con- 
testants and much good tennis. Miss 
Jessie Grieve was the winner of the 
women’s singles, defeating Beatriz Buin- 


ham, 7—5, 4—6, 6—3. 


No Race to Honolulu 


Lack of interest in the proposed event 
has resulted in abandonment of plans 
of the San Diego Yacht Club to revive 
the famous California-Hawaiian ocean 
race this summer. The primary reason 
for calling the race off was that civic 
organizations of San Diego, from which 
harbor it was to start, failed to lend fin- 
ancial support to the project. But as 
only one other boat, in addition to the 
one built at San Diego by Capt. Lou B. 
Harris for the event, had entered, even 
the yachtsmen had begun to feel skepti- 
cal about the success of the affair. Few 
yachtsmen in this vicinity have time to 
spare to enter in races which require 
from one month to six weeks. 


Notes From Bookland 


Lovers of poetry who regret that they 
cannot afford to buy every volume is- 
sued by their favorite writers will wel- 
come Mrs. Waldo Richards’ collection, 
“High Tide,’ which contains nearly two 
hundred poems, including such famous 
writers as Masefield, Tagore, Alfre¢ 
Noyes, Galsworthy, and Rupert Brooke, 
and others by less widely known poets 
who in at least one or two poems have 
struck a note which vibrates in every 
poetry-lovers’ heart. 

Another children’s classic appears to 
be Mrs. C. V. Jamison’s “Lady Jane” 
which, with its Reginald Birch illustra- 
tions, has just reached its twenty-third 
edition. This tale of a rarely beautiful 
child, tragically bereft and tost among 
strangers in quaint New Orleans, was 
first published in 1890. 

In his two-volume history of “Amer- 
ica’s Foreign Relations,” announced for 
this month by The Century Co., Dr. 
Willis Fletcher Johnson aims particular- 
ly to inculcate his belief that while the 
highest degree of good faith and cour- 
tesy ought to prevail among nations we 
should dismiss as idle and untrue all no- 
tions of “traditional friends” and “tra- 
ditional enemies.” His volumes are in 
fact a commentary on the axiom of 
Washington that it is folly to look for 
disinterested favors from nation to nas 
tion and that no nation is to be depend- 
ed upon beyond the limits of its own 
interests. He considers that diplomatic 
relations are necessarily controlled by 
the principles or policies of opportun- 
ism, 

One of the important books soon to 
appear is Charlesali. Olgotrs “lite art 
William McKinley,” which will be pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Other books to be published on the 
same date are Lawrence B. Evans’ “Life 
of Samuel W. McCall;’ Maurice Mil- 
lioud’s “The Ruling Caste and Frenzied 
Trade in Germany;” “Those Gillespies,” 
a new novel by William J. Hopkins; 
“Blackfeet Tales of Glacier National 
Park,” by James. Willard Schultz: “Un- 
ion Portraits,’ by Gamaliel Bradford; 
“Canoeing in the Wilderness,” a new 
edition of Thoreau’s essay abridged by 
Clifton Johnson; “The History and Pro- 
cedure of the House of Representatives,” 
by Hon, de Alva Stanwood Alexander; 
and two new volumes of poetry, 
“Roads,” by Grace Fallow Norton, and 
“Goblins and Pagodas,” by John Gould 
Fletcher. 

That Robert Fulton set more store by 
his submarine plans than any of his oth- 
er projects or achievements in ship de- 
signing, is recalled by Farnham Bish- 
op’s “Story of the Submarine.” It was 
in Paris, where Fulton had received from 
Napoleon an advance of 10,000 francs 
to build a submarine, that his “Nautilus” 
was brought to completion. 
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Historical Wills No.6 


Thomas Jeffe rson 


The will of the late Thomas Jefferson provided 
for the freedom of a favorite slave in these words: 
“I give to my good, affectionate and faithful 
servant, Burwell, his freedom, and the sum of $300 
to buy necessaries to commence his trade as a 
glazier, or to use otherwise, as he pleases.” 


Uhe preparation ot a will is a matter that should 
be given careful attention, using the services of 
expert legal talent such as is provided by our 


Trust Department. 


, s. A consultation ill 
visability of appointing us to carry out the provisions of your will. 


the ad- 
We 


with us will demonstrate 


act as guardian, trustee, executor, etc., rendering a service that is more 
satisfactory than that of an individual. 


< E&S ANGELES TRUST » 
AND SAVINES BANK 


Branches: 
Second and Spring Streets 


Pico Street and Grand Avenue 


Sixth and Spring Streets 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from Page 9.) 


bugle call to arms for national defense. 
In addition to its basic theme, prepared- 
ness, it deals in a large way with suf- 
frage and its place in national affairs, 
and with other big questions of the day. 
It tells its story in twelve reels, while 
the tremendous emotions and passions 
of this great theme are expressed in an 
original grand opera score, expressly 
composed for this production by Victor 
Herbert, America’s foremost composer. 
There will be an .-orchestra of sixty 
pieces to present this music, at the Los 
Angeles premiere, and the event of this 
cinema production will be as important 
froin a musical viewpoint as from a pic- 
ture interest. Seats go on sale at Clune’s 
Auditorium for the Los Angeles produc- 
fon 6: The Pailvot a Nation” Monday, 


Sensational Theme For Picture 


“Where Are My Children’” one of the 
most powerful and sensational themes 
ever presented in motion pictures, will be 
the special offering at Clune’s Broadway 
Theater beginning Sunday, June 4. The 
photoplay which deals, cleanly and mas- 
terfully, with the question of birth con- 
trol, points out also the dangers that be- 
set the paths of youth who are left in 
ignorance of life’s most vital principles, 
At an invitational pre-view of the picture 
held at Clune’s Broadway Theater 
Thursday morning, an audience of more 
than two hundred men and women, 
clericals, attorneys, club women, doctors 
and other prominent Los Angelans sat 
spellbound at the unfolding of this pow- 
erful draina. Tyrone Power in the lead- 
ing role does the best work of his 
screen career, while despite the sensa- 
tionalism of the theme, the photoplay 
under the direction of Lois Weber and 
Phillips Smalley has been handled in a 
manner clean and virile. 


Tennyson’s “Maud” in Photoplay 


Motion pictures know no limitations 
for inspiration—the printed book, the 
acted drama, the imaginative scenario— 
and now comes Lord Tetunyson’s beauti- 
ful love poem, “Maud,” as the basis for 
a Bluebird photoplay to be exhibited at 
the Superba next week, opening Mon- 
day, with Francelia Billington in the role 
of the poetical heroine. The plot has 
been localized in the south just before 
the war. Rupert Julian, star member of 
the cast, Jack Hold and Douglas Ger- 
rard impersonate the three male charac- 
ters whose lives center about the stately 
heroine. The photo-story is said to lend 
a new charm to the poem and presents 
one of the finest classics of the English 
language in terms of the motion picture 
art. 


Fine Concerts at Garrick 


At the Garrick Theater a special fea- 
ture is being made of the excellent con- 
certs which are given by Jean de Chau- 
venet, the famous organist and com- 
poser, who renders many of his own 
compositions. M. de Chauvenet is well 
known in musical circles here. He has 
appeared in solo work in nearly all the 
great cities of Europe and the United 
States and since coming to this country 
has been at the head of the music de- 
partments in three state universities. 
The funmaking Charlie Chaplin picture, 


Motor oil 
madefrom 
asphalt-base 


crude gives best 
lubrication with 
least carbon. 
Such is the testi- 


mony of motor- 
ists and experts alike. 
As Lieut. Bryan, U.S. 


N.,putsit:‘‘Oilsmadefrom 
the asphalt-base crudes 
have shown themselves 
to be much better adapted 
to motor cylinders, as far 
as their carbon-forming 
proclivities are concern- 
ed, than are paraffine-base 
Pennsylvania oils.’’ Zerolene 
is scientifically refined from 
selected California crude—as- 


phalt-base—not only made 
from the right crude but made right, 
Dealers everywhere and at service 
stations and agencies of the Standard 
Oil Company. 


ZEROLENE 


the Siandard Oil for Motor Grs 


“The Floorwalker,” his first release un- 
der his new Mutual contract, will be 
continued for its fourth week, starting 
Monday, and an added attraction at the 
Garrick will be the showing of Helen 
Holmes in “Whispering Smith,” a pic- 
turization of Beank HH. Spearman see 
mous novel, 


Matinee Idol for Palace 

“Reggie Mixes In,” with Douglas Fair- 
banks as the star, a photoplay in which 
the adventures of a rich young man in 
the slums of a city are pictured, will be 
the Triangle attraction at the Palace for 
next week. The popular matinee idol 
plays the role of Reggie and Bessie Love 
has the leading feminine part, that of a 
flower girl who is discovered by the 
wandering son of wealth. He falls so 
desperately in love with her that he tries 
to make her his wife, only to find he 
must first vanq@uisn her “gti man’ ade 
mirer, which he does in a thrilling fight. 
Roscoe Arbuckle, the corpulent Key- 
stone favorite, will be seen in “His 
Wife’s Mistake,” supported by Minta 
Durfee and Ai St. John. Added attrac- 
tions will include the latest episode of 
“The Iron Claw” and the latest Pathe 
News. 
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EMBERS of the Los Angeles stock 


M exchange took a two day vaca- 
tion this week, not resuming sessions 
until Wednesday morning and even then 
such holiday apathy was manifest that 
the trading continued dull for several 
calls. Oil stocks attracted most of what 
little attention was displayed. Union 
and Union Provident were in fairly live- 
ly call, the former seiling up to $80.62 % 
and the latter to $80.25. Amalgamated 
was strong at $88.12}. . 

Mining issues are particularly quiet. 
Scattered sales of Big Jim, Boundary 
Cone, Ivanhoe, Tom seed, Carter and 
several other Oatmans were recorded, 
but in no instance was there indication ol 
an approaching renewal of the feverish 
demand for these stocks which charac- 
terized the market a few weeks ago. Big 
Jim fluctuated despite a statement given 
out by the company explaining the 
status of development work on the prop- 
erty, which is generally regarded as ex- 
ceedingly favorable. 

Los Angeles Investment has been 
traded in to a limited extent, its quota- 
tion standing at present a little below 
the 70 cents about which it has long 
hovered. Home Telephone preferred at 
this writing stands at bid $72.25, asked 
$74.25 and common stock at $41-$42. 
German American Trust and Savings 1s 
peeetically the only bank stock which 
has been in call. lt has strengthened to 
$360 bid, $375 asked. Bonds were neg- 
lected. 

Ranks and Bankers 


Last week the first anniversary of the 
large Los Angeles chapter ot the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking was observed 
with a dinner at which prominent hnan- 
ciers addressed the 400 bank employes 
who are members of the chapter. 
Among the speakers were J. M. Elliott, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the First National Bank, Jackson A. 
Graves, vice president of the Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank, W. H. 
Thompson, retiring president of the lo- 
cal chapter, and W. D. Otis, the newly 
elected president. 

E. G. McWilliams, director of the pub- 
licity department of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, will be put forward 
by the Los Angeles chapter of the Arper- 
ican Institute of Banking as a_candi- 
date for the presidency of that institu- 
tion at the 1916 convention in Cincin- 
nati this summer. =. 

Just now, when much emphasis is be- 
ing put on the thrift campaign by bank- 
ers, a little booklet issued by the Citt- 
zens Trust and Savings Bank entitled 
“A Dollar, Its Origin and Meaning,” 
comes as an opt.mistic ally to the prup- 
aganda. One passage from the booklet, 
which was written by C. M. Davenport, 
has a lesson that well may be heeded. 
It is, “The real issue before the man of 
today is not what ‘might have been’ but 
rather what may be, or still more perti- 
nent, what is.” . 

At its recent annual session, held in 
Fresno, the California Bankers’ Associa- 
tion approved the report of Dr. C. L. 
Tisdale authorizing the establishment of 
an insurance department, the object of 
which will be to provide burglary, rob- 
bery, indemnity and hold-up insurance 
to the member banks. 

Word comes from Paris that the 
French mint, which in ordinary times 
coined annually 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
francs in silver, will, this year, coin more 
than 80,000,000 silver francs and that 
purchases of silver are probable to an ex- 
tent of 400,000 kilos. at a cost of more 
than 40,000,000 francs. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Eastman Kodak Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock and 2% 
per cent on the common and an extra 
dividend of 714 per cent on the latter, 
all payable July 1. The books closed 
May 31. 

Two more Standard Oil dividends are 
announced for payment July 1. Stand- 
ard Oil of Ohio will pay the usual quar- 
terly dividend of $3 a share and an extra 
dividend of $3 a share. Standard Oil 
of Kentucky has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $4 a share and an extra 
dividend of $1 a share, the same rate 
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that this company paid three months 
ago. 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Company 
will pay its regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on the preferred stock 
June 15. 

Atlas Powder Company has declared 
an extra dividend of 3 per cent on its 
common stock, together with the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent, both 
payable June 10. 

Directors of the Waltham Watch 
Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of $2 a share on the preferred 
stock. Six months ago a similar dividend 
was paid, the first reduct.on in the six 
per cent annual rate since the organiza- 
tion of the present company in May, 
1906. There is $5,000,000 six per cent 
cumulative preferred stock outstanding. 

International Mercantile Marine owns 
one-fourth of the stock of the Holland- 
Amerika Line and it is reported that 
Holland is about to impose a 30 per 
cent income tax. If true this action 
is likely to result in even greater con- 
servatism on the part of Holland-Amer- 
ika directors, who may be depended on 
to pay out only a relatively small divi- 
dend. Dividends declared last year 
amounted to 50 per cent, against 17 per 
cent in 1914, but it is said they might 
as easily have been made 100 or 200 
per cent, so great have been the earn- 
ings of the company. 

That the concern has a surplus of $4,- 
014,435, nearly half the amount of its 
common stock of $8,500,000, is the re- 
port of the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany. Conservative influences in the 
company’s councils seem to be success- 
fully preventing the paying out of this 
surplus in dividends. Between January 
1, 1910, and December 31, 1915, Under- 
wood Typewriter earned net for stock 
$7,699,025. Of this $1,940,750 has been 
paid out to preferred stockholders and 
$1,615,000 to common stockholders. 

Canadian Pacific Railroad announces 
a regular quarterly dividend of 2% per 
cent on the common stock, 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 
AIN of fifteen new members since 


January 1 is reported in the mem- 
bership list of the Los Angeles Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association issued under date 
of June 1 by George T. Atchley, manager. 
The membership now numbers 64, with 
a list of 89 qualified brokers who have 
been licensed by the association to ac- 
cept business for the regular agent 
members. 

Although the date of the event has 
not been announced, it is understood 
that the June meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association will take the 
form of a picnic. The affair is to be in 
charge of the Equitable Agency here, 
under the personal direction of George 
A. Rathbun. This is carrying out the 
plan recently adopted by the life under- 
writers of having the large local agencies 
take charge, in turn, of the monthly 
meetings. The Aetna agency arranged 
for the April gathering and Pacihe Mu- 
tual for that held in May. 

Last week the annual outing of the 
Pacific Mutual Home Office force and 
the Home Office agency force was held 
at Long Beach, with 450 persons in at- 
tendance. Luncheon was enjoyed at 
Hotel Virginia, when short addresses 
were made by President George I. 
Cochran, Vice-President D. M. Baker, 
Secretary C. I. D. Moore and Dr. W. 
W. Beckett. Two hundred and fiity of 
the Pacific Mutual party remained at the 
beach to enjoy an evening dinner and 
dance. 

State headquarters have been opened 
by the Insurance Federation of Califor- 
nia in San Francisco and a campaign for 
increased membership has been launched 
by President J. R. Malony. The South- 
ern California headquarters will be main- 
tained in the Citizens’ Bank building in 
this city and will be under the manage- 
ment of Will H. Fischer, who will have 
charge of the federation movement in 
the district south of the Tehachapi. 

New officers of the Burglary Under- 
writers’ Association of California were 
elected at the recent annual meeting heid 
in San Francisco. They are, president, 
F. M. Cotter; vice-president, H. E. Carl- 
ton; secretary and treasurer, H. L. Hoyt. 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394.6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


June 3, 1916 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 


/TO CORONADO BEACH 


A few hours’ scenic ride by train, steamship or automobile 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO American Plan 


Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Fishing 


Bay and Surf Bathing 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Coronado Beach. 
H. F. Norcross, Agent, 334 So. Spring St. 


Are Undecided 


As to where to go for your 
vacation let us suggest 
Yellowstone or Glacier Na- 
tional Parks, the Great 
American Wonderlands, or 
a trip to the old heme town 
back East. 


The Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific 


Los Angeles Limited 
and Pacific Limited 


trains will furnish the best 
of service, through to Chi- 
eceago. Ticket men at 501 
and 503 So. Spring St. will 
be glad to give full par- 
ticulars, booklets, etc. 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


April 24, 1916. 

Non-Coal 016745 

Notice is hereby given that Chauncey 
E. Hubbell, of El] Venado P. O.,, via Santa 
Monica, Calif., who, on October 28, 1912, 
made homestead entry, No. 016745, for N% 
SW%4, SEY SW, SW% SEM, Section 20, 
Township 1 S., Range 18 W., S. B. Mer- 
idian, has filed notice of intention to make 
final three-year Proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
Los Angeles, California, at 9 a. m., on the 
9th day of June, 1916. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Earl 
Robbins, Carl Ostrom, David 8B. Parten, 
J. W. F. Diss, all of El Venado, Calif. 

JOHN W. ROCHE. Register. 

No withdrawals. 


NOTICE OF HBARING OF PETITION 
FOR PROBATE OF WILL 
NO. S2251 

In the Superior Court of the State of 
California in and for the County of Los 
Angeles. 

In the Matter of the Estate of James D. 
Stanton, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given that the petition 
of Lewis C. Carlisle for the Probate of 
Will of James D. Stanton, Deceased, and 
for the issuance of Letters of administra- 
tion with the will annexed thereon to 
Lewis C. Carlisle will be heard at 10 
o’clock a. m., on the 16th day of May, 1916, 
at the Court Room of Department 2 of the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County, 
California. Dated April 25, 1916. 

H. J. LELANDE, Clerk. 
By H. H. Doyle, Deputy Clerk. 
Tohn Beardsley, Attorney for Petitioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


heave og. 1916. 
Non-Coal 028745 

Notice is hereby given that William 
Rogers, whose post-office address is clo 
Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles, Calif., 
did, on the 14th day of Apriligis. flevin 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 028745, to purchase the NEY 
SH%, Section 2, Township 1 S., Range 18 
W,. S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application,- the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100, the stone estimated at 
$50 and the land $50: that said applicant 
will offer final proof in support of his 


Never dodge be- 
hind any street 
car. Often there 
is another com- 
ing on the other 
track. 


Better Safe 
Than Sorry 


Los Angeles Railway 


; 
—back 


East 


Excursions- 


via Santa Fe to 


New York 110.70 
Omaha 60.00 
Sioux City 65.20 
st. Louis 70.00 
Washington, 
108.50 
and others 


Chicago 
Denver 
Dallas 
Houston 
Memphis 
Montreal 110.7 


tyoumooeN 
oocoose 


on sale certain days in 
June, July, August and 
September. 


Return limit, 3 months— 


not to exceed Oct. 31, 
1916. 


These tickets are strictly 
first class. 


——when you go stop off and visit 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


Santa Fe City Offices 


3834 So. Spring Street 


Phone any time 
day or night— 
60941—Main 738 


Santa Fe Station 
A 5130—-Main 8225 


application and sworn statement on the 
25th day of July, 1916, before the Regis- 
ter and Receiver, U. S, Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, 


No withdrawals. Register, 
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A SAVING 
To SAVERS 


Savings deposits in this bank 
are by law exempt from State, 
County and City taxes. 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 


Only Four 
Nights to 
New York 


; 


ff | 
jal a ec = 


fp 
i 


This means a distinct saving 
over placing money in certain 
other taxable accounts and in- 
vestments. 


d nig ne 
od AT fz. J Ley 


” 
* 


MEM Re 


4% on term accounts, credit- 
2d January and July Ist. 


{ta Ba so sy 27 


Over the 


Sunset Route 


Through the orange groves of Southern 
California—up San Timoteo Canyon— 
through San Gorgonio Pass—near the 
foot of Mt. San Jacinto—through the 
Coachella Valley—skirting the Salton 
Sea. 


3% on special savings ac- 
counts with checking privileges, 
credited monthly on minimum 
balances of $300—or more. 


Send for “A Hand-book of 
Security.” It gives the infor- 
mation you want. 


CGURITY Ttrtvst 
\_¥< SAVINGS BAN K. 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $48,000,000 
SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring | 
<p ei ee 


OFFICES FOR RENT 
Single or en suite 


Through Arizona and New Mexico—the 
Commonwealth of Texas with its Cotton 
Fields and Rice Plantations—the “Sugar 
Bowl” of Louisiana—the Bayou Teche, 
home of Evangeline—Quaint, Historic 
New Orleans, “A Dash of Paris, a Sus- 
picion of Old Spain, a background of 
Mississippi Levees and an atmosphere of 
true Southern Hospitality.” 


AND THROUGH THE SOUTH— 
‘Dixieland of Song and Story”’ 


Double Daily Service 

Limited—Leave Los Angeles 
8:15 a. m. 

Sunset Express—3:30 p.m. Connections 

at New Orleans with Limited Trains 

North and East. 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 


Low round trip fares Back 
East during summer months. 


Main 5647 Home 60127 


Sunset 
Los Angeles Offices: 


212 West Seventh St. 
I. N. Van Nuys Bldg., 
606 South Spring St. SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMERS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED Phones: Leave New Orleans Wednesdays and 


: Home 60641—Main 8322 Saturdays for New York. Fares sameas 
| R Q [ L E Y R | P S Night and Day all-rail and include meals and berth on 
ship. 
Station: 5th and Central 


Southern Pacific 


Avenue 


Restaurant and Rest Rooms 


THREE $1 TRIPS 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 


N ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK } eee ee ne oe 
of : 7 Capital, $1,000,000. 
S. E. Cor, Sixth and Spring Gee aes 


BALLOON ROUTE OLD MISSION 
TRIANGLE 


LAST CAR DAILY AT 9:30 A.M. 
FROM MAIN ST. STATION, LOS ANGELES 


ASK OUR AGENT FOR A FOLDER 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY : 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK ea bast eae 
N. W. Cor, Fifth and Spring. Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 


Undivided Profits, $235,441.61 
IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


eae CHAFFEY, President. 

* ° a . D, hi . 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Cashier 
Spring and Fourth. 


Capital, $325,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 
J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA Hi. S. McKER, Cashier, rm 
; i apital, 000.00; d 
ee COC Un a aePtine Tindigided Profits, $200,000. on 
W. A. BONYNGE, P ident, 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK MALCOME CROWE. oasiy 


} » Cashier. 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 
J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
IRST NATIONAL BANK W. T. S&S HAMMOND, Cashier. 


' Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, $2,502,664; Deposits 


$20,000,000. 
I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
eee eS & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK = “Vy aa eee 
er i Capital, $1,500,000. 
Cs Fourth andsMain Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


You Can Depend Upon the Quality of 


“1. A. GAS” 


The Efficient and Economical Fuel 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


e 
Delightful Summer Resort 
BAND CONCERTS in the Amphitheater every evening July Ist to September Ist, 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 1916. 


DANCING in the big Pavilion every evening except Sundays, July Ist to Sep- 
LL STREET tember Ist, 1916. 
Saee” eaet si Admission to Band Concerts and Dancing Pavilion free to patrons of WIL- 
MINGTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY’S (Banning Line) Steamers.. 


ISLAND VILLA and CANVAS CITY are special features at Santa Catalina Island. 
Good accommodations at moderate rates. 


BATHING - BOATING - SAILING - FISHING 


For reliable information, folders, ete., and for reservations in Island Villa and 


Main 8920 Home 10003 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters offered 
fox. Pa@cicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Canvas City, write to 


BANNING COMPANY, Agents 


104 Pacific Electric Building 


Los Angeles, California 
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~ ume - And the Great 


‘Snowstorms of Lingerie 
at Bullock's 


—Rich in mammoth flakes bearing remarkable messages 
of quality and value to you— 








—What could be softer or more luxurious 
to the touch than silk? And to those wom- 
en who prefer Silk Underwear to any other 
this is an opportunity of opportunities— 
For here are dainty garments of Jap silk, peas BEIM | 
satin and crepe de chine at very special | Yl Re hbeig —Two Piece Combina- 
prices— : ry 2 | [oe si SCZ tions with circular lace 
—Pretty Gowns in fancy or tailored styles , elas ela ad ap ee trimmed drawers—Envel- 
at $3.95, $4.95 and at $5.95— IN 6 ETE A \S © lar ope Chemise with cap 
—Three different styles of Envelope Chem- WE I } ZN | sleeves of lace— 


1S ah $2.75— —Princess Slips of an ex- 
—Filmy Petticoats in white or flesh at RA peees ISS cellent quality cambric. 
$3.95 and higher— SSS All at $1.50 eack— 
—Camisoles at $1.00 and $1.25— 


—At $1.50 are lovely Nain- 
sook Gowns in twenty dif- 
ferent styles— 


—The Garments sketched at right are notable for 
the carefulness of their finishing as well as for the 
quality of material and trimming that has been 
used— 


—At $2.45 and $3.45 are beautiful Gowns of nainsook 
and batiste in Empire, round or square neck— 


wt —Princess Slips and Cimbinations that are very 
cleverly designed—many of the patterns match the 


je KS @ Gowns. Sizes are from 36 to 44— 
WD || 


Petticoats with deep circular flounces of lace or 
embroidery in both the regular and extra sizes— 


—At $1.95 there are dozens 
of styles in gowns of fine 
nainsook in V neck or slip- 
over models prettily trimmed 
with Swiss medallions and 
Val. lace—both the regular 
and extra sizes— 


—Two Piece Combinations 
in several styles to match the 
gowns, Princess and waist 
line models, also Short Skirt 
combinations at the same 
price— 


—Such dainty garments of 
sheer nainsook with yokes 
of embroidered organdy, 
Valenciennes lace and rib- 
bons—at $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 
—and more elaborate corset 


—Petticoats that are ruffled 
to the knee, lace or embroid- 
ery trimmed— 


—Princess Slips trimmed 
back and front with German 
Val., lace trimmed flounce— 
—Envelope style Chemise 
with short sleeves of lace 
and lace trimmed yokes— 


—Tables will be heaped high with hun- 
dJreds of beautiful garments of muslin and 
crepe, the latter in white, pink, blue, and 
lavender, lace and embroidery trimmed— 


—Twenty-five styles in gowns alone. En- 
velope or straight chemise in fully a dozen 
different models. Petticoats of muslin with 
deep flaring flounce, lace or embroidery 
trimmed. Two Piece Combinations, open 
drawers and corset cover and the short 
skirt combinations of cotton crepe. Then 
there are the open and closed drawers—all 
at $1 each— 


Snowstorms of June’ 


covers at higher prices—So 
beautiful as to take the place 
of the camisole usually so 
necessary for wear under the 
sheer blouses of today— 


—Then there are the sturdier 
garments of fine, firm muslin 


with yokes prettily trimmed ~ 


with lace and embroidery— 
priced in this June Under- 
muslin Event at 50c, 75c and 
$1.00— 


“Come—and Enjoy the 


b 


—as they have been 


planned for you at 





